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present-day needs of life insur- 


“| r ICH is particularly adapted to 


ance prospects and policy- 
holders. The Travelers Hundred a Month 
lan builds a wall of 


the home —a plan that will remain per- 


protection around 


manent and practical for as many years in 
the future as is desired by the policy- 
holder. 

The Hundred a Mo 


a check for $100 or more each month for 


4 
i @) 
'4 


nth plan provides 


94, 36, 48, 60 or as many more 
months as you prescribe, beginning when 
death cuts of the family funds and con- 


tinuing as regularly as the monthly bills. 


THE TRAVE 


HARTFORD 


This plan can be arranged to bridge the 
gap between the termination of a policy- 
holder's earnings and the settlement of his 
estate or to continue an income needed by 
a family for as long a period as you arrange. 
The plan can provide funds to put a boy 
or girl through college or used to brighten 
the autumn years of a father or mother. 

One of the great advantages of the 
Hundred a Month plan is that the cost is 
so reasonable that nearly every prospect 
can aford it. Because of the variety of its 
application this plan will enable repre- 
sentatives of The Travelers to increase their 
earning capacity during 1934. 
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appears on pages 6 and 7. 


* * * 





LEADERSHIP 


Again the United States leads the civilized 
world—this, however, an instance of doubt- 
ful honor. Crimes of violence flourish here 
as in no other country, the mortality from 
homicide accounting for between 11,000 and 
12,000 lives during 1933. Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, consulting statistician, presents his 
annual survey of the homicide record, start- 
ing on page |0. 


AM 


ANNIVERSARY 


A half a century of service is being cele- 
brated by the American Surety Company 
of New York. A review of the history- 
making career of this organization is printed 
on page 13, 


Next Week: 


CLAIM FRAUDS 


"Spiking the Fraudulent Claim,"' an_ in- 
timate revelation of the deeds of Michael 
Fiaschetti, noted detective, whose exploits 
in the war against insurance claim racketeer- 
ing comprise a stirring and romantic chapter 
in the history of insurance. 
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This Week: Present Results—Future Possibilities 
PERFORMANCE N one day, announcements from over a score of life insurance 
The outstanding achievement of life in- | companies gave striking evidence that once again the mantle 
—— ee oudnagte p haypene which protection throws around a family’s future is being eagerly 
he met and overcame the crisis of the sought by men and women in every circumstance and in every 
moratorium period and afterward, accord- locality. March, without recorded exception, shows an increase in 
ing to Superintendent of Insurance George new business written over not only the two previous months of 
, oe ° Prd al pend pe Rang Nineteen Thirty-four but as well over March of Nineteen Thirty- 
adie epee to face grave emergencies, three. Broadening the period of review, the reports show new 
he says, and that test came to the insurance writings in the first quarter of this year to have exceeded those of 
business last spring and —— a the initial months of last year by a pleasing rate of gain. Here indeed 
ee eed = era Pant 9 is documentary, incontrovertible proof that buying power has actual 








































entity. Most important to life underwriters is the fact that it is 
being used to demonstrate anew the faith America has in the insti- 
tution of life insurance. 

The relief and the help brought to home and business through 
the various policy provisions during the long and dark hours of 
adversity indelibly impressed the mass mind. The dawning of a 
brighter tomorrow has not eradicated this mark. Each succeeding 
day gives support to this belief. 

To the life insurance fraternity inspiration and enthusiasm must 
be born from the knowledge that their business has so forcibly 
and universally registered its worth. No longer restricted to its 
service in death it has become paramount, as a vehicle for invest- 
ment, as an avenue to thrift and as a solace and comfort in old 
age. 

Comparison of the 1934 achievements with those of other indus- 
tries, discloses the indisputable fact that life insurance is to the 
forefront in its participation in a reawakened business activity. That 
the life insurance curve of progress upward follows so closely in the 
wake of industrial recovery is forceful testimony that the seeming 
fruitless labor of the past four years has been actually productive; 
an accepted belief in 1929 held it not immediately responsive to 
economic and financial factors influencing other endeavors. 

The present record permits but one inference and life insurance 
men must seize the advantage it brings and reap the reward it 
promises. During the period when the weaknesses of other enter- 
prises were being brought to light no defects were found in the 
system of life protection. Under the stress of every conceivable 
emergency it functioned with precision, promptness and complete- 
ness. Its present preference and prestige are merited acknowledg- 


ment of virtue. 
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THE MAORALE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














Performance in Emergencies 
Of Past Three Years Marks 
Institution for Continued 


Financial Leadership 


Address delivered before The 
New England Life Insurance 
Congress at Boston 


By GeorcE S. VAN SCHAICK, 


Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York 








lk’ I were asked to select the outstand- 

ing achievement of the past year in 

insurance without a moment’s hesi- 
tation I would point to the manner in 
which life insurance met and overcame 
the crisis precipitated by the banking 
holiday. 

No human institution is perfect or 
nearly so. Life is fraught with sur- 
prises and uncertainties. The manner 
n which men meet unexpected emer- 
gencies is a test of their true worth. 
The same may be said of institutions. 

All insurance men are well aware 
that the expression “liquidity” has 
taken on new significance under mod- 
ern business conditions. Solvency is in- 
ufficient unless solvency is coupled 
with ample available funds to meet all 
necessary requirements and demands. 
Yet no financial institution can be one 
hundred per cent liquid or approxi- 
mately so. Nothing dulls the edge of 
industry or of progress like hoarding. 
Assets must be kept active. Funds 
should be furnished for important en- 
terprises. Funds of an insurance com- 
pany put to work have an earning pow- 
er which means much to the policy- 


So it is in times of panic and de- 
pression that those charged with super- 
visior f insurance watch the liquid 
position of companies with intent gaze. 
That is the barometer which shows 


safety or danger. Necessary liquidation dence of an improvement in general 
of investments at,a time when there is_ conditions. 


no market or little purchasing power Then came the turn of the year. The 
means loss and sacrifice and often ulti- long strain upon the economic life of 
mate disaster, the country had been too great. Like a 
ere financial earthquake came the news 

Report on Liquidity from Michigan of a banking mora 


So it was that I was greatly inter- torium. This was followed in quick suc- 
ested in December, 1932, to have the cession in the states of Indiana, Mary- 
Chief Examiner of Life Companies of land, Arkansas and Ohio. New York 
the New York Department again re- followed March 4, and the President’ 
port to me upon the liquidity of life Proclamation closing the banks and 
companies doing business in New York. banking institutions of the country im 
For three years, due to economic pres- mediately ensued. 
sure upon policyholders there had been It is difficult for the public to appre 
an unusual resort to loans and sur- ciate how the closing of banks pract- 
render values. The companies involved cally threw the entire banking respo! 
had, generally speaking, met fhis de- sibility upon the life insurance com 
mand without sacrifice, without bor- panies. The closing of the normal cre 
rowing and without strain. There had it agencies of the country made an U2 
been but little resort to the secondary precedented demand for cash. Coupled 
cash resources of life companies. These with the demand for legitimate pur 
are represented by large investments poses was the demand from those, wh 
in Government bonds. Even during the paralyzed by fear, sought to withdra¥ 
second quarter of the year 1932, when everything they could for the purpos 
the demand for cash loan values had of hoarding without thought or care #* 
been abnormally high even for the to the effect upon public welfare in the 
mergency, the life companies author- most critical period of our econom 
ized in New York State made invest- history. It is obvious that an impene 
ments in bonds alone in excess of sev- ing run upon the great financial insti 
enty million dollars. The Chief Exam- tutions must be curtailed lest wastet! 
iner called attention to a marked de- sacrifice of assets ensue. 
cline in applications for policy loans The most valuable asset of an insur 
during the last six months of 1932. It ance company is management. I — 
was believed that that was some evi- never forget the quietness and cal 
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aracterized the meeting 
life insuarnce executives 
hen I outlined the Gov- 
cy in maintaining ability 


ness which 
f the grea 
at my Office 
ernmental } 


‘the companies to fulfill their pri- 
mary obligations. It might have been 
a time for confusion, for dissension, 
for fear of unfavorable reaction. Noth- 
ng of the t occurred. I came to one 


ision. The morale of life 
excellent. It faced new 
»blems with courage and 


definite col 
insurance 
and novel 
intelligence 
This spirit and conduct was not alone 
onfined to executives and management. 
The same sane and reasonable attitude 
in an unusual situation was shown by 
representatives in the 
licyholders as well. In fact 
were the ones in immediate 
touch with the public and these were 
the ones who had the grunt of ex- 
planation to those who were directly 
affected. The foundations of the insti- 
tution of life insurance well 
built that nothing resembling a panic 
ensued anywhere, It is true there was 
grumbling some 
isolated cases. This was neg- 


underwrite? 
field and p 
the agents 


were so 


inreasonabl from 
sources in 


ligible. 


Source of Morale 


Morale comes largely I believe from 
Those who 
are in a position to know realize that 


knowledge and confidence. 


life insurance, in spite of some weak- 
nesses and failures, has come through 
the depression better than most finan- 
cial institutions. It has carried on as 
never before. It has greatly alleviated 
the unemployment situation by pouring 
forth its funds to meet the needs of its 
policyholders in every walk of life. 

Speaking of the great agency force 
and its relation to the moratorium it 
may be appropriate at this time to re- 
fer to the importance and existence of 
high standards and _ qualifications 
among life insurance company repre- 
sentatives. In recent years we have 
come to regard insurance agents as 
technical advisers of the public. An 
insurance policy is a complicated con- 
tract. The vast public infrequently 
reads and seldom understands the pol- 
icy. Whether one is properly covered, 
whether one’s insurance fits the need 
depends largely upon the advice and 
guidance given by the company repre- 
sentative. The statutory requirement 
of many states is that an agent must 
be both competent and trustworthy. 
These standards can be maintained 
only by insurance departments, insur- 
ance companies and insurance organi- 
zations working together to that end. 

Two questions have often been asked 
by individuals and organizations rela- 
tive to life insurance policy restric- 
tions. Was it desirable action to take 
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“MORALE UNUSUALLY HIGH" 


"In the days that lie ahead life insur- 
ance will undoubtedly play an increas- 
ingly important part in our social 
fabric. It is founded on the principle: 
“Bear ye one another's burdens," 
which philosophy is the foundation of 
much of the social improvement of the 
present day. Looking forward with an 
institution that is so vital to human well- 
being, satisfaction may be taken in the 
thought that when the swiftly driving 
emergency came, when the best of ali 
tests was imposed, the confronting of 
danger, the institution of life insurance 
as a whole was equal to the situation. 
Its morale was unusually high." 








of life 


which 


from the standpoint insurance 
and was such action seemed to 
partially suspend temporarily the obli- 
gations of contracts within 
tional limitations? 


constitu- 


In my opinion, no fair minded 
son, whether he be policyholder, under- 


per- 


writer or agent can be in doubt as to 
the first of these questions. The fact 
that supervisory officials are empow- 
ered to act to repel an invasion, to give 
emergency protection so as to avoid 
possible widespread sacrifice of assets, 
satisfaction 
con- 


should give comfort and 
to policyholders and all 
cerned, that life insurance is surround- 


ed by mighty safeguards. 


others 


Sustained On Appeal 


As to the other question in which 
criticism is occasionally heard that the 
action instituted was high-minded and 
illegal, satisfaction may now be taken 
that the Court of Appeals in New York 
has sustained the statute under which 
the superintendent acted. 

If all of you bere assembled could 
have pursued the even tenor of your 
ways under the conditions of the golden 
age of life insurance (the quarter of 
a century succeeding 1905), you would 


Page 7 
doubtless have preferred it. Life, how- 
ever, must be met as it is not 
might wish it. Whatever happens, suc- 
and satisfaction depend largely 
upon morale. 


as one 
cess 


The future of life insurance has not 
been harmed or limited by the events 
under discussion. The depression has 
taught lessons that may be valuable. 


Like any human institution there is 
room for improvement. Where injus- 
tices exist they should be corrected. 


Limitation of time prevents enumera- 
tion. If the passing of the depression 
should result in closing eyes to needed 
improvement and correction of defects 
then the passing of the depression will 
have been premature. 

Speaking here in New England it is 
particularly appropriate that reference 
be made to the importance of govern- 
mental supervision. Here lived and la- 
bored the one often called “The Father 
of Life Insurance.” He made a lasting 
impress upon the institution which he 
did so much to develop. Becoming one 
of the early Massachusetts commission- 
ers in 1858, as the state’s representa- 
tive he did a work that was invaluable 
in indicating the proper functions of 
government in its relation to a private 
business charged with a public interest. 
Insurance supervision directed solely 
towards public for which it 
exists has been continued in this great 
Commonwealth from the days of Elizur 
Wright by the long line of distin- 
guished commissioners who have suc- 


service 


ceeded him. 

In the days that lie ahead life in- 
surance will undoubtedly play an in- 
creasingly important part in our social 
fabric. It is founded on the principle: 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” which 
philosophy is the foundation of much 
of the social improvement of the pres- 
ent day. Looking forward with an in- 
stitution that is so vital to human well- 
being, satisfaction may be taken in the 
thought that when the swiftly driving 
emergency came, when the best of all 
tests was imposed, the confronting of 
danger, the institution of life insurance 
as a whole was equal to the situation. 
Its morale was unusually high. 








Superintendent of Insurance Van Schaick considers the manner in 
which life insurance companies met and overcame the crisis pre- 
cipitated by the moratorium of 1933 as the outstanding achievement 


in insurance of that year. 


He avers, rightly, that the test of worth 


and character is determined by the manner in which men and insti- 
tutions meet great emergencies, and in the accompanying address 
he pays a great tribute to the executives and fieldmen of insurance 
for the unusually high morale that was maintained throughout the 
emergency of the spring of 1933 and the difficult months following. 














W ith 


Homicide Now Stabilized 

OF eos than eleven thousand 

persons were listed as homi- 
cide victims last year, consider- 
ably more than half of the total 
being killed by firearms in the 
hands of the miscellaneous gun 
toting public or organized crim- 
inals. The death rate, which has 
been pretty well stabilized at 
about twenty times the English 
leath rate from this cause, was 
10.7 per 100,000 population. This 
represents a gradual increase 
from 5.1 at the beginning of the 
century to 10.5 in 1923. Since 
then it has fluctuated between 
9.9 and 11.3. These figures, to- 
gether with voluminous kindred 
data, are given in Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman’s annual survey of 
the homicide record elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Year after year, as these sta- 
tistics are studied, the disparity 
between the crime situation in 
the United States and foreign 
countries stands forth in bold re- 
lief, defying satisfactory explana- 
tion. The homicide mortality 
rate for England and Wales for 
the past three years has remained 
stationary at 0.5 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation; for the year 1932, Ger- 
many showed a rate of something 
over 2 per 100,000; France 1; 
Norway 1; Austria 3; Switzer- 
land 2; Spain 1; Sweden 1. 

The record for various sections 
and cities of the United States 
also is interesting in its lack of 
uniformity, the death rate from 
homicide running all the way 
from nothing (notably in New 
England cities and towns) to 59.5. 
Thirteen cities record homicide 
death rates in excess of 30 per 
100,000, twelve of which are 
southern cities. The five leading 
cities were reported in the follow- 
ing order: Lexington, Ky., Little 
Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Hoffman points out that a 
considerable number of crimes of 
violence are regularly committed 
by men and women of education 
and refinement, supposedly out- 
side the category of persons of 
criminal intent, but for the major 


proportion of homicides he lays 
the cause to three outstanding 
factors. First, he maintains, the 
promiscuous gun toting and the 
unrestricted distribution of all 
manner of firearms. Crime liter- 
ature is blamed for its psycho- 
logical influence upon immature 
minds. For the third cause he 
mentions the notoriously slow 
machinery of the criminal courts 
which permits long drawn out 
trials and subsequent absence of 
due punishment in many cases. 
New and unfavorable develop- 
ments in the homicide situation 
are noted in the increasing ten- 
dency of the weaker sex to wield 
gun and hatchet and the kidnap- 
ing situation which is becoming 
more serious annually in spite of 
drastic efforts to combat it. The 
record for the year, as for the 
past decade, is a disgraceful one 
with no remedial measures in 
sight. 


Casualty Underwriting 
AN interesting feature of the 
Spectator Handy Chart of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellane- 
ous Companies for 1934 is the 
inclusion of an underwriting ex- 
hibit which shows the premiums 
earned, losses incurred, adjust- 
ment expenses and expenses in- 
curred with their appropriate 
ratios for the individual com- 
panies. Of the 99 stock companies 
shown in the exhibit, 43 were able 
to extract an underwriting profit 
from their operations in 1933. 
The premiums earned by these 
99 stock companies during 193: 
aggregated $547,574,346, a de- 
crease of $66,403,169 from the 
total of $613,977,515 premiums 
earned in 1932. Taken in the ag- 
gregate, the exhibit shows that 
the companies sustained a net un- 
derwriting loss of $17,410,474 in 
1933, which figure also is lower 
than for the previous year, com- 
paring with a net underwriting 
loss of $23,810,640 in 1932. The 
percentage of underwriting loss 
for the two years, therefore, 
shows little change, being 3.2 per 
cent of earned premiums in 1933, 
against 3.9 per cent in 1932. 


the Editors 


All They Can Get 


TATE politicians are, to som 
extent, like wilful children jy 

that “if you give them an inch 
they take a mile.” Every time; 
successful tax is imposed on the 
fire insurance companies or , 
new method of milking they 
treasuries is legalized, there js 
only a short interim before unjus. 
tified interference again becomes 
rampant. New York now want: 
an amendment to its insurane 
law (Section 7) requiring rating 
organizations to pay the cost of 
examination. What for? 

The Empire State already ha 
full supervision over rates and: 
complaint bureau and _ variow 
other means of enforcement. The 
new amendment would add th 
authority for examination of such 
bodies as the Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories. Again, what for? 0f 
course, additional employment 


would be given departmental en- 
ployees, but must the long-sut- 
fering fire insurance companies be 
compelled to pay for every nev 
name on a State’s payroll? Ar 
they not now sufficiently annoyei 
by having their tax money often 
used for  other-than-insuranc 
purposes ? 

It is not too much to say that 
Underwriters’ Laboratories has 
done more for the conservation 0 
property values and the conse 
quent direct saving 





of public} 


money than ever thought of by} 


any insurance department. Th 
public, through the efforts of that 
great inspection organization, ha 
a new conception of the place & 
fire insurance in the community 
viewing it not as a selling indu 
try, but as an institutional ser 
vice constantly working to reduc 
hazards. Insurance departmelts 
rarely step in until the public ha 
lost. Fire insurance inspecti0l 
steps in before a loss and apprové 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
a guarantee of conservation effor: 


The examination of such orgal 


zations at the expense of the it 
surance companies is unnecessar! 
interference. They do not nee 
examination. They deserve onl 
praise. 
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Time 


Directors of the All States Life In- 
grance Company of Montgomery, 
Ala. vote to reduce capital of com- 


pany from $500,000 to $200,000. The 


$5 
announces a cash divi- 





company als 

dend of 25 cents on stock of record 
March |, the first cash dividend since 
organization the company 5 years 
ago. 

Leonard Hands, vice-president 
and general manager of the Michigan 
Life Insurance Company and former 
insurance commissioner of Michigan, 


dies at Detroit 





J. Elliott Hall resigns as general 
agent in York of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
is succeeded by Osborne Bethea, 
formerly of Cleveland. John T. Havi- 
land, chief of the Haviland-Gibbs 
agency at Newark, also resigns, and 
John E. Gibbs will carry on as sole 
general agent in the Haviland-Gibbs 
agency. 


Nie 
vew 





Dr. J. Charles Humphrey, director 
of the health bureau of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the last eight years, dies at the age 
of 54. 





The lowa Supreme Court upholds a 
district court decision that Commis- 
sioner E. W. Clark is holding office 
legally and is entitled to his back pay 
withheld since last summer. 





Richard E. Myer, formerly in the 
agencies department of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
is appointed manager for the com- 
pany in Harrisburg. 





Loyd W. Judd of Little Rock, Ark., 
is elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Aid Life Association of Okla- 
homa City and will have direct charge 
of Arkansas business of the company. 





Lakewood, Ohio, is awarded the 
first prize in the 1933 Inter-Council 
Fire Waste Contest by the National 
Fire Waste Council. 





, The Spectator Fire Index, just pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company, 
shows that stock fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States, increased their surplus 12.5 per 
_ to peng ode during the year 
and paid out losses + i - 
saaene es totaling $311, 





William S. Evans, vice-president of 
we Fire Association, Philadelphia, is 
ound dead at the age of 52. 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration authorizes a loan of $1,200,- 
000 for the purpose of purchasing 
Preferred stock in the Consolidated 


Indemnity and Insurance Company of 
New York, 





New acquisition cost and agency 
rules for casualty business are author- 
ted by the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Cas- 
valty Insurance for use in California. 
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FKEEP OUT, UNREGULATED 
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SOUNDINGS 


———By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 























LL the world admires a fighter. 
And if the man so characterized is 
endowed with a keen brain, a cool 
head, and an innate sense of fairness and 
sportsmanship, his fellow-men add to their 
admiration a deep respect. 

Finally, if this high-geared man of action 
reveals, in his moments of relaxation, a 
warm, sympathetic nature and a ready and 
unaffected responsiveness to all the fine and 
enduring things of life, those who enjoy his 
confidence regard him with unashamed affec- 
tion. 

Such an accumulation of unusual qualities 
went to make up the character of Percy 
Goodwin. So was he held by countless insur- 
ance men—company officers, agents and jour- 
nalists. 

His services to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, of which he was a past 
president, were perhaps without parallel. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that he gave 
his life to that cause for at no time during 
his official connection with the organization 
was his health equal to the demands he 
placed upon it according to his interpretation 
of duty. 

He often arose from a sick bed to address 
a convention of agents and then, carried 
away with his enthusiasm and zeal, would 
speak long past his allotted time—always to 
the delight and good fortune of his audience. 

As an ambassador of the agents to the 
courts of the companies he was equally effec- 
tive, as he looked at insurance steadily and 
as a whole. 

He was a rugged individual with the urge 
to cooperate—an ideal insurance man. 
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Tide 


New security offerings in the New 
York market last week totaled $61,- 
047,000, a figure that has not been 
exceeded since the last week of June, 
1933, and making the total offerings 
for the year to date $262,751,800, 
compared with $136,603,000 in the 
like period of 1933 and $465,587,000 
in 1932, 





With the largest issue published in 
more than twenty-seven consecutive 
months, the Saturday Evening Post 
registers a continuing upswing in na- 
tional advertising activity, evidence 
of widespread improvement in the 
business outlook. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended April 7, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, closed Monday at 129.29 and 
closed Saturday at 130.16. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
40.70 and closed Saturday at 41.67. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 93.75 
and closed Saturday at 94.98. 





Operations in the steel industry this 
week were scheduled at 47.4 per cent 
of capacity, according to the weekly 
estimate of the American lron and 
Steel Institute. This is an increase of 
4.1 points above a week ago and 
compares with the high for the year 
to date of 47.7 per cent reached in 
ihe week of March 5. 





Wheat prices showed little change 
on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week and trading was quiet through- 
out. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of only 20 to 25 points 
or $! to $1.25 a bale, and in the end 
were irregular, with net gain of 4 
points on May to net loss of 7 points 
on March, 





Automobile production at Detroit 
last week reached the highest level 
since the week ended July 19, 1930, 
totaling 89,722 cars and trucks, a 
gain of 9,809 over the preceding week 
and nearly two and one-half times the 
37,639 units in the corresponding 
week last year. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 31 totaled 608,443 
cars, which was a decrease of 19 
cars from the preceding week's total. 





Not since 1920 has the number of 
business failures in the United States 
in a single week been so low as for 
the week ended April 5, in which 
there were only 226 such defaults, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet. 





Output of electric power last week 
rose 0.4 per cent to a level 18.8 per 
cent over the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Rate per 
Ye Populati Homicides 100,000 Population 
( 11,981,034 609 6.1 
] 12,331,6¢ 60 1.9 
19 12,611,7¢ 1 4.9 Other nations the world over have 
12'956,58 r 6 decidedly lower homicide death rates 
. Se + 6.6 than the United States. For Europea 
64 s 8.¢ countries I give the following rates 
6 465 | 19¢ 73 mostly for 1930 or 1931; Germany 2 
- oes per 100,000, Estonia 6, France 1, Gre 
‘ “~ 8.: England and Wales 0.5, Scotland 1. 
ri @ g's Netherlands 0.5, Norway 1, Austria 
poop : “t Portugal 2, Sweden 1, Switzerland 2 
162,57 9.1 Spain 1 and Czechoslovakia 3, whilk 
17 672 8.4 ‘ iar 
0 38 183] 9.1 contrast our American homicide rate 
page pe 5.8 1932 was 9.2. To show a more strik- 
1,454 9.4 ing comparison I give below a ta 
879.3 10.5 : : age , 
24 303.8 11.2 showing deaths for the United States 
= © rot <,00% a 3 and England and Wales. 
2 511 2.426 10.3 
i: <a. ceeae ease 10.3 HOMICIDE MORTALITY, UNITED STATES 
1930 24°747'010 2699 10.9 AND ENGLAND AND WALES 
19 25.119.619 2°703 10.8 United States England and Waies 
19 25,536,869 2.706 10.6 Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
193 295.947.4723 2.765 10.7 1930 10,590 9.0 194 5 
1931 11,134 9.4 190 
; 1932 11,016 9.2 186 
During recent years, or since 1913, 
the following rulers of different na- The population of England an 
tions have been slain: 1913, King Wales in 1932 was 40,201,000. 
George of Greece; 1914, Czar Nicholas Scotland in 1932 there were 25 deaths 
of Russia; 1918, President Paes of from homicide, in a population 
Portugal; 1919, Ameer Habibullah of 883,(00. In Germany, with a popula- 
Afghanistan; 1920, President Carranza tion in 1931 of about 66,000,000, th 
of Mexico; 1922, Premier Michael Col- number of homicide deaths was 1,34 
lins of the Irish Free State; 1922, I. equivalent to a rate of 3 per 100,000 for 
Narutowicz, first president of the Pol- males and 2 for females. Thus ov 
ish Republic; 1928, President-elect Al- homicide record places us in the uD 
varo Obregon, Mexico; 1932, President enviable position of having about th 
Paul Doumer of France (Concluded on page 12) 
HOMICIDE IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES, 1932—1933 
Rate =. 100,000 
Population Diathe Rate Population Deaths Rate 
PCC ee ye 30,122 0 30,184 0 - 
Calgary 85,365 0 - 87,371 1 1. 
Hamilton 153,504 1 0.7 154,276 0 = 
DO: ¢enebbeanneciie 72,0381 0 - 73,037 ( a 
Montreal 830,167 14 1.7 849,409 21 - 
Ottawa 126,698 0 -- 128,412 ( — 
Quebec 132,494 0 . 135,885 1 ( 
Regina 54,896 0 - 56,756 4 ¢ 
PE, cveuniseeessekon 44,750 0 - 46,479 0 = 
Toronto 638,152 14 2.2 648,721 . is 
Vancouver 258,116 4 1.5 270,925 3 ios 
Victoria 38,416 0 38,445 1 1. 
Windsor 65,390 0 67,827 1 15 
Winnipeg 221,437 4 1.8 225,287 3 . 
2,751,538 37 1.3 2,813,014 43 
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—. HOMICIDE IN 180 AMERICAN CITIES 

1932 1933 1932 1933 
ATE Death Death Deatt Death 
, Rate Rate tate Rate 
per per per per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
akeon, Qhio0 .cccce 265,192 26 9.8 269,704 28 10.4 + Mancheste 77,185 1 1.3 l 1.3 
a . ‘ 130,463 4 3.1 131,819 10 7.6 + Massillor 28,344 0 3 10.3 + 
a “meontaer 1 1.0 98,569 3 3.0+ Memphi 72.907 148 64.2 143 50.8 
86,779 0 - 88,879 0 -- Miami, 128,295 46 35.9 $5 25.7 - 
122 39.7 323,757 154 47.6 + Milwa > 604,628 18 >.0 13 2.1- 
10 y 3 4.3 71,073 7 9.8 +- Minneapoli 482,608 21 4.4 26 5.3 + 
4 0 - 36,808 2 5.4 + Mobile, 69,822 25 35.8 24 34.0 — 
23 37.1 62,799 18 28.7 — Montgome Als : 68,809 30 43.6 29 41.5 
9 16.0 15 26.34 Mt. Vernon, N . 64,665 6 9.3 3 4.6 — 
y 82 10.0 71 8.6 - Nashvill 61,586 20.4 165,020 60 36.44 
9 9.8 5 5.4— Newark, N. J. . 448,385 8.7 451,073 38s 8.4 - 
a 2 2.3 1 1.1— New Bedford, Mass. 110,70 109,867 0 -_ 
0 2 3.4 + New Britain, Conn. 79,045 l 1.4 70,897 l 1.4 
hav 2 2.5 0 —_—-— Newburgh, N. Y. .. 31,464 1 3.2 31,548 2 6.3 
wn 113 £0.8 285,106 141 49.5 + New Haven, Conn. .. 162,685 7 4.3 162,697 11 6.8 
Tates 20 2.5 791,601 32 4.0 + New Orleans, La. 474,34 100 21.1 481,265 96 19.9 - 
; 2 1.4 147,691 3 2.0 — New Rochelle, N. Y. 57,001 3 5.3 57,857 3 5.2 - 
pea l 1.6 63,977 1 1.6 Newton, Mass. 69,461 2 2.9 71,321 0 —— 
at 20 3.4 593,941 26 4.4 Newport, R. I. , 29,825 0 - 29,861 1 3.3 + 
“a 3 2.6 114,891 4 3.5 + New York City 7,215,782 580 8.0 7,335,952 541 74— 
ny ? 21 17.6 119,441 24 20.1 lls 4 4.9 83,221 1 1.2— 
“ 10 9.2 110,522 8g 7.2- 23 17.5 133,078 38 28.6 + 
ree 27 43.5 62,679 21 3.5 — 17 5.7 305,396 15 4.9 - 
} ) 60,207 1 1.3 4 5.8 71,587 7 9.8 + 
452 12.8 3,588,637 510 14.2 + 23 11.2 214,990 27 12.6 
ia l 1.4 71,300 3 4.2 4 26 11.9 221,065 15 6.8 - 
75 16.2 466,877 82 17.6 + Orange, N. J. 0 36,062 0 
- 25 13.5 932,994 144 15.4 + Pasadena, Cal. 1 1.2 85,758 2 2.3 + 
31 10.3 307,412 35 11.4 + Passaic, N. J. . 1 1.6 62,686 2 3.2 + 
0 -- 26,203 0 -- Paterson, N. J. 7 5.0 4 2.9— 
67,034 8 11.9 67,826 6 8.8 — Peoria, IIl. 7 6.8 9 7.9 + 
= 272,588 81 29.7 282,416 64 22.7 — Petersburg, Va. 10 34.4 8 27.3 
Tk 61,615 3 4.9 61,999 2°* 3.2 — t ia, Pa l 154 7.8 133 6.7 
be 211,539 18 8.5 216,231 17 7.9 — Pa 6,462 73 10.6 59 8.5 — 
= 59,820 2 3 60,480 3 5.0 + Mass. .. 51.405 0 1 1.9 + 
294,692 30 297,728 24 8.1— en sve 70,115 5 7.1 3 4.2— 
146,069 7 147,629 9g* 6.1 + Me. ee 71,134 2 2.8 4 5.6 + 
.1,693,861 162 9.6 1,749,505 130 74— Oregon 310,992 18 5.8 13 4.1— 
102,030 2 2.0 102,282 2 2.0 Portsmouth, Va. 814 7 16.0 9 20.9 +4 
71,800 2 2.8 73,480 0 -_-— Providence, R. I. 9 3 1.2 g 3.1 
ATES 75,994 21 27.6 76,726 26 33.9 + Pueblo, Colo. 5 8 15.5 1 1.9 - 
E 118,693 5 4.2 120,517 5 4.1— Quincy, Il. 9,943 1 2.5 1 2.5 
Wales E 107,821 16 14.8 110,221 19 17.2 Mass 77,221 1 1.3 2 2.6 
Rate E 120,881 5 4.1 123,065 5 4.1 Racine Wi 69,48 3 4.3 2 2.8 
: E 105 848 x 7.6 10 9.3 Reading, PO. ...cces Ui 0 - 1 0.9 + 
F 114,140 1 0.9 2 184 Richmond, Va. . 185,386 36 «19.4 23 (12.3 
40,611 2 4.9 1 2.5 - Rochester, N. Y. 5,179 12 3.6 10 3.0 
secte 70,613 6 3.5 5 2.8 — Rockford, II! : 99.265 3 3.3 8 8.7 
8 6.6 4 3.2 — Roanoke, Va. 73,202 12 16.4 10 13.3 
an 47 26.7 40 22.1 — Sacramento, Cal. , 99,825 11 11.0 52 20 19.5 
. 0 - 5 9.1 + St. Le 832,652 119 14.3 837,404 141 16.8 
4 10 8.4 2 11 20.1 + St. 279,652 10 3.6 283,408 8 2.8 
+h 25 22.7 4,582 16 14.0 — Sa 43.542 0 43.626 0 — 
2 8.2 24,598 0 — Salt Lake City, Utah 145,100 4.8 147,248 7 4.8 
+ 0 - 178,342 6 3.4 + San Antonio. Tex. 824 42 17.0 253,616 54 21.3 + 
9 15.2 60,916 7 11.5 San Diego, Cal. .. 164,033 10 6.1 171,161 3 1.8 — 
u.a 5 9.5 52,566 6 11.44 San Francisco, Cal.. 662,204 46 6.9 48 6.4— 
+h 3 5.2 58,686 8 13.6+ San Jose, Cal. ..... 61,566 5 8.1 3 47 
3 3.7 81,713 3 3.7 Savannah, Ga. ..... 85,402 36 $2.2 34 39.7 
+ 5 2.9 172,262 4 2.3 — Schenectady, N. Y... 17,204 0 - 2 2.0 + 
ee 0 — Scranton, Pa. ...... 144,673 6 4.1 8 5.5 + 
+us 8 14.7 54,987 5 9.1— Seattle, Wash. ..... 376.518 24 6.4 22 5.8 — 
nr 4 6.5 62,069 5 8.1 Sioux City, Towa .. 89,911 8 9.9 9° 11.0 + 
si 0 - 56,807 0 -- Somerville, Mass. 106,257 0 0 - 
un- 149,190 13 8.7 154,482 4 2.6 — Spokane, Wash. .... 117.917 15 12.7 6 5.0 
325,913 86 26.4 340,829 81 23.8 — Springfield, Tl. 74,618 8 10.7 10 13.2 + 
375,042 41 10.9 379,87 32 8.4 — . Mass. .. 154,328 1 0.6 3 1.9 + 
56,672 1 1.8 57,332 2 3.5 + <% Ohio .. 70,471 5 7.1 2 2.8 — 
137,811 72 §2.2 141,483 7 47.4 — Syracuse, N. Y. .... 217.507 4 1.8 4 1.8 — 
320,765 Qa 2.8 322,565 12 3.7 + Tacoma, Wash. 108,95 8 7.3 5 1i5— 
— 67,074 4 6.0 67,110 0 —_-— Tampa, Fla. ; 111,772 25 22.4 27 23.2 + 
56,163 1 8 56,775 1 1.8 Terre Haute, Ind. . 62,108 8 12.9 8 12.9 
126,368 25 19.8 128,372 22 17.1 — Toledo, Ohio .. 301,086 24 8.0 31 10.1 4 
416,162 85 20.4 423,458 89 21.0 + Topeka, Kan. ...... 67,198 7 10.4 9 13.1 + 
51,921 1 1.9 52,395 1 1.9 Trenton, N. J. .... 124.247 17 13.7 . 6.4— 
111,904 27 24.1 114,616 30 26.2 +- Troy, N. Y. . . 72,925 2 2.7 9 12.3 + 
Rate 76,773 0 . 79,557 0 — Union City, N. J.... 66,948 1 1.5 1 1.4- 
- 61,343 1 1.6 62,094 2 3.2 +- [Ca 55,284 9 16.3 1 28.6 + 
1.1 82,987 1 1.2 85,027 2 2.4 + Washington, D. C.. 497,315 110 22.1 122 24.3 + 
- 87,066 1 1.1 87,954 5 5.7 + Waterbury, Conn.... 101,684 4 3.9 ) - 
_ 46,654 25 53.6 47,062 28 59.5 — Wheeling, W. Va 62,847 4 6.4 2 3.2— 
es 80,496 3 3.7 82,524 0 _-— Williamsport, Penna. 47,808 1 2.1 
_ 84,872 38 44.8 85,670 45 §2.5 + Wilmington, Del 105,814 8 7.8 14 13.3 + 
? 160,851 13 8.1 169,215 2 1.2 — Winston-Salem, N. C 82,597 19 23.0 23 26.8 + 
*. 1,382,066 116 8.4 1,446,074 110 7.6 — Worcester, Mass 198,311 4 2.0 4 2 
- 323,621 62 19.2 330,677 66 20.0 + Yonkers, N. Y 142,227 6 4.2 2 1.4- 
3 97,507 0 96,295 1 1.0 + Youngstown, Ohio 178,21 20 11.2 13 7.1 — 
] 103,022 1 1.0 103,334 1 1.0 - 
‘ 56,333 4 7.1 57,089 4 7.0 — . O84 505 96 1 >2 48 55 1 
. 54018 18 33°83 54,102 04 4444 43,084,505 4,49 10.4 43,828,483 4,553 4 
3 61.196 0 » 62,138 0 ome = _ 
- 59,980 0 _— 60,844 1 1.6 + 79 +, 74 25 same. *Provisional 
ies 
‘ ‘he Spectator, April 12, 1934 
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I next give a table for fourteen cities 
of Canada, revealing a homicide death 
rate of 1.3 for 1932 and 1.5 for 1933, 
a a marked contrast to our own cur- 
rent rate of 10.4 per 100,000 for 178 
The table following for 178 Amer- 
illustra- 
enforce- 


an cities is another marked 
tion of contrast in local law 
ment in conformity to civilised custom. 
table range in 
homicide 
deat! in rate as 
high as 59.5 for Lexington, Ky., which 
is the highest on record, followed by a 
rate of 52.5 for Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis. I give below the 
cities which in 1933 had the 
homicide death rates. 


shows a wide 
from no 


cities to a 
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CITIES WITH HOMICIDE DEATH RATES IN 
EXCESS OF 30 PER 100,000 





Lexington, Ky .. 59.5 Montgomery, Ala.. 41.5 
Little Rock Ark.. 52.5 Savannah, Ga. .. 39.7 
Memph Tenn 50.8 Nashville, Tenn , 
Birmingham, Ala.. 49.5 Mobile, Ala. oo © 
Atlanta, Ga .. 47.6 E. St. Louis, Ill... 33.9 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 47.4 Charleston, S. C.. 33.5 
Macon, Ga . 44.4 


All of these are southern cities with 
the single exception of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, with a rate of 33.9 per 100,000. 

Cities having no homicide deaths in 
1933 were the following: Altoona, Pa.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Concord, N. H.; 
East Orange, N. J.; Gloucester, Mass.; 
Holyoke, Mass.; Johnstown, Pa.; Lake- 


wood, Ohio; Lincoln, Neb.; Madison, 
Wis.; New Bedford, Mass.; Newton, 
Mass.; Orange, N. J.; Salem, Mass.; 
Somerville, Mass., and Waterbury, 
Conn. 

To visualize the situation still more 
learly I give next a table showing the 
cities classified according to the rate 


for the vear 1933. 


HOMICIDE MORTALITY IN 178 AMERICAN 
CITIES IN 1933 
Avgregate 


R ! Number of Aggregate Number 
tic Population of Deaths 

1,111,731 -- 

28,854,439 1,701 

8 TRO.856 1,287 

323,148 770 

r 530.438 191 

4 851.510 409 
9 367.361 188 

7s 43,828,48 4,546 





Obviously the preceding table sug- 
a study of homicide incidence by 
ups of cities with reference to local 
measures for law enforcement, appre- 
hension of criminals and control of the 
rime situation, for it is certainly an 
mportant question to raise as to why 
105 cities with an aggregate population 
of 28,854,439 and a total of 1,701 
homicide deaths should have a rate of 
less than 10 per 100,000, while the re- 
show an extraordinary fre- 
of homicide occurrence during 


During 1933 


mainder 
quency 


the course of the year. 


the homicide death rate increased in 
79 cities and decreased in 74, while in 
25 the rate remained the same. The 
five largest cities during 1932 and 1933 
show the following results. 





FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN 
1932 AND 1933 


Rate per 100,000 


HOMICIDE IN 


1932 1933 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chicago ...... 452 12.8 510 14.2 
Detroi] ...... 162 9.6 130 7.4 
Los Angeles .. 116 8.4 110 7.6 
New York ... 580 8.0 541 7.4 
Philadelphia .. 154 7.8 133 6.7 
1,464 1,424 





In the foregoing table Chicago shows 
an increase from 452 deaths in 1932 to 
510 in 1933 or from a rate of 12.8 to 
14.2. Detroit shows a decline from 162 
deaths in 1932 to 130 in 1933, or from 
a rate of 9.6 to 7.4. Los Angeles shows 
a decline from 116 death to 110 deaths 
or from a rate of 8.4 to 7.6. New York 
shows a decline from 580 deaths to 541 
or from a rate of 8.0 to 7.4, while 
Philadelphia shows a decrease from 154 
deaths to 133 deaths or from a rate of 
7.8 to 6.7. Thus the most congested 
centers of population all show a decline 
in the rate in 1933, with the exception 
of Chicago. 

While much has been of the 
crime situation in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, it is significant that the rate for 
Minneapolis was only 5.3 per 100,000 
or about one-half the rate for the coun- 
try at large, increasing however from 
a rate of 4.4 for the preceding year. 
The rate for St. Paul decreased from 
3.6 per 100,000 in 1932 to 2.8 in 1933. 
The cities which in 1933 had more than 
100 deaths from homicide are the fol- 
lowing: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Washington, 
D. C. In the national capital the num- 
ber of homicide deaths increased from 
110 in 1932 to 122 in 1933, while the 
rate increased from 22.1 per 100,000 to 
24.3. 

Efforts are frequently made to con- 
tradict homicide death rates by local 
police statistics which give lower fig- 
The explanation is that deaths 
coroners or otherwise in 
filling out death certificates are not 
thus classified by the police. Further- 
more the police take cognizance only of 
the murderer and not of the victim. A 
recent case, cited for purpose of illus- 
tration, is that of a man who killed his 
four children before killing himself. 
Such killings are alarmingly common 
and occur in small towns as readily as 


said 


ures. 
classified by 


in large cities. 

The three outstanding crime factors 
in the United States at the present 
time are first of all the possession of 
dangerous and concealable weapons on 
the part of the population, particularly 
in the South where gun toting is a com- 


mon habit and the primary cause of 
shooting affairs excessively more com. 
mon in the South than in other parts 
of the country. Second, the distriby. 
tion of an enormous amount of gp. 
called crime literature, detective maga. 
zines, crime magazines, gangster mags. 
zines, and racketeer magazines, all of 
which feed a morbid appetite to the 
point of saturation. 

By means of these magazines chil. 
dren, as well as adults, are familiarized 
with methods of crime often most novel 
and ingenious in the hope of avoiding 
detection. The American mind is being 
dulled to an appalling degree by blood. 
thirsty accounts, most of which of 
course have their origin only in the 
morbid imagination of the author. But 
time and again such suggestions as are 
thrown out no doubt form a first hand 
source of crime on the part of those 
seeking information as to how to com- 
mit murder with the least chance of 


detection. The magazines are sold by 
the millions week after week and every 
newstand is overloaded with crime 
literature to the exclusion of more 


wholesome reading matter. 

For the third cause I would mention 
long drawn out criminal trials which, 
even though leading to conviction, fail 
to make the proper impression upon the 
public, because cause and effect are not 
connected as closely as possibile. The 
conviction often takes place months af- 
ter the crime has been committed while 
in many instances the criminal escapes 
punishment for want of sufficient evi- 
dence, although obviously guilty in the 
eyes of the public. Aside from the 
foregoing the number of unsolved capi- 
tal crimes is an appalling indication of 
failure on the part of our police and 
detective forces, in all probability nu- 
merically insufficient to cope with the 
criminal situation. The automobile has 
introduced a most serious element of 
protection, providing means of escape 
not heretofore available. 

Another disconcerting aspect of the 
crime situation is the apparently in- 
creasing number of capital crimes com- 
mitted by women, who are often as 
brutal in their method of murder as is 
the case with men. The kidnaping 
situation also is becoming more alarn- 
ing regardless of strenuous efforts and 


drastic measures on the part of the 
police. The tendency to deal with kid- 
napers outside of the law constitutes 


another menace to the security of life 
in America and represents a new phase 
of the crime situation. As the situa- 
tion now stands this country presents 
a sorrowful spectacle of violence and 
disregard of law and order emphatical- 
ly demanding a more concerted attitude 
on the part of the authorities, federal, 
state and local, to bring the nation 
back to a normal condition. 
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DOWN THE YEARS WITH 
THE AMERICAN SURETY 


Some Early Chapters in the History of 

A Company Which Looks Back Today 

On Half a Century of Unrivaled Service 
By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


WQT was a time of sharp stringency 
when men loooked to their invest- 
ments, regretted their loans, ques- 

tioned every adventure of business, 
and stood dismayed to see the prosper- 
ity of the country of a sudden checked.” 

—Thus did Woodrow Wilson, in his 

pre-presidential capacity of historian, 

characterize the state of the nation in 

the spring of 1884. 

Yet in The Spectator of approxi- 
mately fifty years ago this date, there 
appeared this news item: 

“The American Surety Company, of 
which Richard A. Elmer is president 
W. Briggs is vice-presi- 
been established with head- 

160 Broadway. The com- 
pany has a paid capital of $500,000 
and has deposited $100,000 with the 
New York Insurance Department. In 
America, as in Great Britain, private 
ls are growing to be a thing 
With the responsibility 
yship lifted from the shoul- 
ders of individuals and assured by 
trustworthy corporations, the result is 

: tisfactory to all concerned. The 
and stockholders em- 
braces many distinguished citizens.” 

Like a Spartan child, the American 
mpany was brought into the 


and Lyman 
dent, has 


juarters 


surety bot 


f the past. 


suret 


ol trustees 


surety ( 


world to face at once the severest hard- 
ship and travail. It is little wonder 
that, born in depression and nursed 
through panic, it has tasted the wine 
f plen that flowed in later years 


with just a little more discretion than 
some of its competitors, and has faced 
of famine and drought 
philosophy and an extra 
courage and resourceful- 


the periods 
with a riper 
measure 

The signatures to the articles of in- 
corporation of the company were hard- 
ly dry when the depression was over, 
as the saying goes, and the panic was 


n. It was the story that has since 
become t familiar, with the obvious 


moral that 
had been 

‘ution, unbeknownst, in all its signi- 
ficance, to the leaders of the revolution 
themselves. There had been reckless 
speculation in stocks, largely of the 


nobody heeds. The country 
undergoing an economic revo- 


ine h." pe 
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Chairman, 
Board of Directors 


F. W. Lafrentz, 


railways whose units had been engaged 
in desperate competition for earnings 


+ 


which were at best insufficient to sup- 


port the expansion they had under- 
taken. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage took giant 


strides over the ruins toward the great 
fortunes that were to survive down to 
our own day. Ulysses S. Grant, the 
lion of Vicksburg and the lamb of 











AMERICAN SURETY | 
COMPANY 
Organized April 14, 1884 | 
Net Premiums from 
beginning of busi- 
ness to December 
3 ee $185,993,609 
h Losses Paid from 
beginning of busi- | 
ness to December | 


c ee 56,733,009 | 
Assets as of De- | 
cember 31, 1933. 23,277,449 | 


7,500,000 | 
1,823,599 


Capital stock .... 
Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits .... 
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Wall Street, sought pitifully to pawn 
his war medals and relics in an effort 
to pay his losses. 

What went on behind the doors of 
160 Broadway during those days is not 
entirely a matter of public record, 
though one can imagine, let us say, 
a maiden voyage in uncharted, raging 
seas with a grim landlubber at the 
helm. We do know, however—and the 
yellowing issues of The Spectator of 
that period are our authority—that 
General Elmer, president of the com- 
pany, and a capitalist of parts, had 
a few rows of beans to hoe in Wall 
Street, and that in his absence Vice- 
president Briggs carried on the man- 
agement under the handicap of a grow- 
ing illness which forced his retirement 
within a year. The General’s return 
to active direction of the company’s 
affairs coincided, unhappily, with his 
physical collapse. But he barked his 
orders from a sick bed—the company 
made the grade—and the stockholders 
met in gratitude and voted the presi- 
dent an orchid for the extraordinary 
services he had rendered them. 

During these and succeeding years, 
the American Surety did much to lay 
the groundwork for the business of 
corporate suretyship as we now know 
it in America. It had been preceded 
in organization by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York which 
began business in 1876, but the Ameri- 


can was the only company in the 
United States devoted exclusively to 
suretyship and doing a_ substantial 


business in that field. 
Its facilities in men and 
throughout this pioneering period, were 
in no small measure devoted to secur- 
which would 
enable the official 
and court bonds, in educating the pub- 
lic to the surety- 
ship, in propagandizing 
railroad officials, and in winning the 


money, 


ing adequate legislation 
company to write 
uses of corporate 
bankers and 
cooperation of hesitant attorneys. 

One incident is recorded in The Spec- 
tator of May 26, which may 
well mark a milestone in the progress 


1887, 
of suretyship in America. An attor- 
ney, as many had done before him, 
objected to the posting of a bond un- 
by the American Surety 
Company, questioning its sufficiency in 
view of the widespread liability which 
such a company must of its nature in 
cur, and questioning further the char 
acter of its resources invested in assets 
not all of which, presumably, 
quick. 


derwritten 


were 


General Elmer, whose streng and 
salty character readily takes shape in 
the mind of the reader of these early 
chronicles, found his patience at an 
end and demanded of the Surrogate 
Court the appointment of a referee to 


(Concluded on page 32 
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The Criterion 
The Canada Life has on deposit in the 
FPYUE true measure of progress United States, for the benefit of its United 
| States policyholders, deposits in excess of 

| the reserves required to cover all liabilities, 
ance—not for the day only—but | invested in well selected and widely diversi- 





in an institution is perform- 


over the vears. This time-tried. fied securities as follows: 
° | . | Mont 
progressive company has paid over | ‘ eT ; . 
asin ad Diversification—United States _ 
995. .000 in benefits to policy- Februa! 
I : Assets March 
holders and their beneficiaries. ; ; og 
Cash, Government, Government Guar- June 
. | anteed and Municipal Bonds 29.85 August 
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by WALTER CLUFF Company’s Total Assets Decem! 
Author of Life Underwritina over $226.000.000 


Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
life Underwriting.” 

















his compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 


MCT = a 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life Mey. 


msurance and has signed a contract = NEW DEVELOPMENT 3S | 









ly 
Simply written, frank and straightforward, non . . = August 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that Brings Openings For New Septen 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- ° seat 
nent for every new agent. The author explains “the Pan-American Manavers : vem 
lemands and exactions that our business makes of ecem 


nth ‘a pee eee SOS Sale Sees See ee age Plans for more intensive development of certain sec- 
‘the obligations and responsibilities i . , . . ’ i i i : ave 
8 . I ities it lays upon you tions of this Company’s domestic territory in 1934 have 


through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, : coon fi listric 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he created a number of desirable openings for district man- 


s ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance agers. Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia and Tennessee are among 
It is not intended to discourage the new man States where new managers will be appointed. 

Rather a thorough reading should start him off in . , 1914 
the right direction. This booklet should be among The Pan-American’s contract for managers is especl- 1915 
ws the first of educational matter given to him. It can ally advantageous. Its rates and policies meet compet! 1916 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold tion and its sales aids are real ones. a 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling ~- 
A COPY Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U.. in Manager's For agency information address a 
Magasine of the Life Insurance Sales Research - — 1009 
12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau TED M. SIMMONS ise 
Manager United States Agencies 1099 
? CRAWFORD H. ELLIs, EDWARD G. SIMMONS, 1924 
ORDER TODAY FROM | RA + oe wel Vico-Pres. @ Con. Mar. 1998 
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5 
New Paid-for Life Insurance—Exclusive of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions 
—42 United States Companies 
, : : ; ge ‘ 
; (From Data Compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents ) 
> 
2 
(These companies had 85 per cent of the total business outstanding in all U. S. legal 
of reserve companies on Dec. 31, 1932) 
Ss. 
‘i- 
MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1931, 1932 AND 1933 1929 
1932 1933 January $659,124,000 $265,998,000 $98,637,000  $1,023,759,000 
Mont! 1931 1932 1933 over 1931 over 1932 February 682,849,000 230,779,000 58,607,000 972,235,000 
ORDINARY INSURANCE March 829,238,000 274,824,000 64,813,000 1,168,875,000 
ciate sel P f 792.395 256.27 g 0 
3594.7 0 $614,040,000 $423,573,000 3.2% —31.0%% April 792,393,000 256,279,000 »2e 1,120,910, 0¢ 
98:755,000 375,497 000 24 483,000 _3'9 “26.2 May 800,050,000 240,501,000 109,827,000 1,150,378,000 
718,751,000 33,000 435,308,000 —17.6 —26.5 June 748,344,000 242,166,000 106,589,000 1,097,099,000 
689,011,000 586,000 423,605,000 24.4 —18.6 July 719,957,000 223,680,000 147,658,000 1,091,295,000 
671,243,000 487,284,000 432,732,000 —27.4 —11.2 August 696,921,000 219,144,000 99,774,000 1,015,839,000 
671,039,000 504,329,000 446,435,000 —24.8 —11.5 September 607,660,000 221,006,000 75,151,000 903,817,000 
: j 604,290,000 447,739,000 417,859,000 —25.9 —6.7 October 705,266,000 240,489,000 105,393,000 1,051,148,000 
) August 545,549,000 443,460,000 434,638,000 —18.7 2.0 November 701,985,000 249,247,000 86,165,000 
September 452,704,000 104,763,000 374,643,000 —16.1 —%7.4 December $35,962,000 234,046,000 160,514,000 
October 562,480,000 433,118,000 418,990,000 —23.0 -—3.3 PRN A tached: -aiewh - <oee sive 
November 586,432,000 150,098,000 436,723,000 —23.2 —3.0 Total $8,779,749,000 $2,898,159,000 $1,185,366,000 $12,863,274,000 
756,871,00 519,246 35,53: —31.4 —10.3 
December 156,571,000 519,246,008 165,588,008 —SI4 —10.8 Increase 601,928,000 205,638,000 —150,792,000 656,774,000 
‘ $7,481,866,000 $5,992,493,000 $5,134,522,000 —19.9 —14.3 Over 1928 1.4% 1.6% —11.3% 5.4% 
a "oa * , Ae as 1930 
] INDU STRIAL INSU RANCE ; January $712,446,000 $218,027,000 $64,314,000 $994.787,000 
January 214,320,000 $217,552,000 $168,312,000 1.5%—: ¢ February 730,074,000 212,813,000 59,931,000 1,002,818,000 
February 208,888,000 0,568,000 168,400,000 5.6 March 883,895,000 264,415,000 73,234,000 1,221,5644,000 
april 334/941:000 336/898:000 183,462,000 : oe April 838,904,000 241,129,000 113,514,000 —-1,193,547,000 
oy 236.5 4,000 ? "956,000 190,138,000 ae May 774,914,000 230,083,000 91,263,000 1,096,260,000 
‘ "000 213298000 198,046,000 —14.9 June 723,561,000 1,925,000 106,782,000 1,142,268,000 
000 206,641,000 205,780,000 18.4 July 712,405,000 7,506,000 130,036,000 1,089,947,000 
August ,000 196,340,000 229,545,000 —20.5 August 620,698,000 233,745,000 73,187,000 927,630,000 
September 7,000 174,156,000 180,105,000 -—12.6 September 544,319,000 210,423,000 138,492,000 893,234,000 
October 213,931,000 198,053,000 212,452,000 —7.4 October 618,107,000 243,778,000 51,552,000 918,437,000 
November 230,344,000 184,882,000 202,843,000 —19.7 November 591,605,000 208,482,000 59,295,000 859,382,000 
Decembe 261,772,000 154,864,000 194,030,000 —40.8 December 749,505,000 228,803,000 130,519,000 1,108,827,000 
- $2,797,164,000 $2,477,267,000 $2,320,874,000 —11.4 —6.3 Total $8,500,433,000 $2,851,129,000 $1,092,119,000 $12,443,681,000 
W/ | Increase —279,316,000 47,030,000 —93,247,000 —419,593,000 
, TeTT [CE Iver 1929 —3.2% —1.6% —7.9% —3.3% 
GROUP INSURANCE Over 19 1.6% 1.9% BS 
January $78,363,000 $111,919,000 $22,546,000 42.8%—79.9% 
February 103,587,000 35,122,000 16,842,000 —66.1 —52.0 1931 
March 61,918,000 15,574,000 17,345,000 —26.4 —61.9 January $594,741,000 $214,320,000 $78,363,000 $887,424,000 
April 99,069,000 64,883,000 21,711,000 —34.5 —66.5 February 598,755,000 208,888,000 103,587,000 911,230,000 
May 71,845,000 49,113,000 22,450,000 —31.6 —54.3 March 718,751,000 246,663,000 61,918,000 1,027,332,000 
aay 51,647,000 50,606,000 43,28 Pare — = _ April 689,011,000 234,941,000 99,069,000 1,023,021,000 
= sectoos ge areo0 = acaseaee —aes ies Mas 671,243,000 230,204,000 71,845,000 "979,882,000 
ugust $5.9 . 28,979, 24, i, —36.¢ —15.7 as od o- } — -* @ ~~ te : 
Ps September $7.300,000 61,018,000 23,028,000 63.6 —62.3 June 671,039,000 290,658,000 1,647,000 1,003,344,00( 
October 40,504,000 58,868,000 25,920,000 —4.0 —33.2 July 604,290,000 253,228,000 46,186,000 903,704,000 
November 28,595,000 36,262,000 41,483,000 26.8 14.4 August 545,549,000 246,908,000 45,944,000 838,401,000 
December 101,205,000 67,810,000 55,693,000 —33.0 —17.9 September 482,704,000 199,217,000 37,300,000 719,221,000 
Ss eee October 562,480,000 213,931,000 40,504,000 816,915,000 
$796,163,000 $627,138,000 $357,206,000 —21.2 —43.0 November 586,432,000 230,344,000 28,595,000 845,371,000 
December 756,871,000 261,772,000 101,205,000 1,119,848,000 
TOTAL INSURANCE Total $7,481,866,000 17,164,000 $796,163,000 $11,075,193,000 
— $887,424,000 $943,511,000 $6 14,431,000 6.3% —34.9% Increase —1,018,567,000 53,965,000 —295,956,000 —1,368,488,000 
911,230,000 831,187,000 609,725,000 —8.8 —26.6 Over 1930 12.0% 1.9% 27.1% 11.0% 
7 ? 000 888,966,000 640,414,000 
,000 822,367,000 628,778,000 : 
2.000 645,320,000 932 
,000 687,776,000 January $614,040,000 $217,552,000 $111,919,000 $943,511,000 
000 666,095,000 February 575,497,000 220,568,000 35,122,000 831,187,000 
A st ,000 .779, 688,620,000 March 592,333,000 251,059,000 45,574,000 888,966,000 
Fee mber L 000 639,937,000 577,776,000 April 520,586,000 36,898,000 64,883,000 822,367,000 
~ aca: 9,000 670,089,900 697,362,000 May 487,284,000 22,956,000 49,113,000 759,353,000 
November ,000 671,242,000 681,049,000 June 504,329,000 213,298,600 50,606,000 768,233,000 
december 000 741,920,000 715,256,000 - ” 
. July 447,739,000 06,641,000 36,984,000 691,364,000 
75,193,000 $9,096,898,000 $7,812,602,000 —17.9 —14.1 August 443,460,000 196,340,000 28,979,000 668,779,000 
ae - si Spear ee ae ‘ Septembe 404,763,000 174,156,000 61,018,000 639,937,000 
October 33,118,000 198,053,000 38,868,000 670,039,000 


{ ‘ 
BY YEARS BEGINNING WITH 1913 AND BY MONTHS November 450,098,000 184,882,000 36,262,000 671,242,000 
BEGINNING WITH 1929 December 519,246,009 154,864,000 67,810,000 741,920,000 


Ordinary Industrial Group Total : 




















635,287,000 $622,909,000 $20,828,000 $2,329,024,000 otal $5,992,493,000 $2,477,267,000  $627,138,000  $9,096,898,000 
: $1,753,000 662,600,000 45,474,000 2,349,827,.000 Increase 1,489,373,000 19,897,000 —169,025,000 1,978,295,000 
é 747,199,000 2,000 4 2,000 2,491,853,000 Over 1931 19.9% 11.4% —21.2% 17.9% 
62,193,000 8.000 7 000 2.944,656,000 
7 16,575,000 000 178,336,000 3,422,721,000 
1918 617,125,000 793,187,000 246,656,000 3,656,968,000 nuar $423,573, 00 $168,312,000 $22,546,000 $614,431,000 
‘ l 1.565,714,000 934,.807.000 74,000 5,926,095,000 February 424,483,000 168,400,000 16,842,00( 609,725,000 
—~ 7,190,000 1,116,522,000 2 7,000 7,079,449,000 March 435,308,000 187,761,000 17,345,000 640,414,000 
Ja 1.555.518.000 1,257,759,000 111,083,000 5,924,360,000 April 423,605.00 183,462,000 21,711,000 628,778,000 
“6 12,444,000 1,418,801,000 276,428,000 6,707,673,000 ay 132,732,000 0,138,000 22,450,00¢ 645,320,000 
ive 3,960,000 1,720,054,000 520,045,000 8,244,059,000 June 146,435,000 18,046,000 43,295,000 687,776,000 
met 63,346,000 33,554,000 597,765,000 8,924,665,000 July 117,859,000 5 780.000 42,456,000 666,095,000 
pap 72.090.000 2,359,174,000 998,784,000 10,730,048,000 Aurcust 434,638,000 29,545,000 24,437,000 688,620,000 
a 7,.778,703,000 2.5 000 1,050,605,000 11,395,367,000 September 74.643.000 180,105,000 23.028.000 577.776.000 
Ave .780,300.000 2. 000 824,372,000 11,272,005,000 . e - 
00 “ Octobe 118 2,452,000 25,920,000 657,362,000 
1928 g 177,821,000 2, ,000 1,336,158,000 November 136 202.843.000 41,483,000 681.049.000 
8.779,749,000 2,898,159,000 1,185,366,000 I mi 14.030.000 55.693.000 715.256.000 
*.500,433,000 2.851,129,.000 1,092,119,000 ees mt : : ~ - 
7 181,866,000 2,797,164,000 796,163,000 11,075.193.000 Total $5,13 20,874,000 $357,206,000 $7,812,602,000 
2,493,000 > 477.267.000 627.138.000 9,096,898 .000 x 
. : 2 , pagel Hy : Increase 85 6,393,000 269,932,000 1,284,296,00 
od $4,522. 000 2.320,874,000 357,206,000 7,812,602,.000 Over 1932 6.3% 43.00% 14.1% 
‘+ 
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Southern Round Table of L.A.A. 


In Annual Meeting at Greensboro 


John W. Murphy is Elected Chairman; Will Hold Joint Session 
With Agency Officials Next Year in Richmond; Pilot Life Awarded 
Round Table Trophy; Lively Discussions Feature Meeting 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 10 





Accepting the invitation of Rich- 


mond, Va., backed by a personal letter from Governor Geo. C. Perry, 
members of the Southern Round Table of The Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation voted unanimously to gather in the Virginia capital next year, 
at the closing sessions of the business meeting April 9, held in the 


between 
members attending. 
Table officers 
Murphy, Pan- 
American Life, chairman; Thomas J. 
Hammer, Protective Life, vice-chair- 
man; Robert G. Richards, Atlantic Life 
secretary. 


Pilot with 
thirty 
New 


elected 


Life auditorium, 
and forty 
Southern Round 
are John W. 


Plan Agency Cooperation 

Members voted to accept the offer of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, to cooperate in an 
effort to stage at the next Round Table 
a joint session of southern life com- 
pany agency officials and the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion men. This 
grew out of the first step taken in that 
direction at the Greensboro meeting 
when agency officials of both the Pilot 
and Jefferson Standard took part on 
the program. 

The closing entertainment feature 
was a dinner dance at the Jefferson 
Country Club, attended by officials and 
staff members of Pilot Life and Jef- 
ferson Standard Life. 


Pilot Is Trophy Winner 


At that time the awards to Round 
Table exhibit winners was made by 
T. J. Hammer, exhibits chairman. The 
Round Table trophy, a large silver 
loving cup, was awarded to the Pilot 
Life for the best all round exhibit. 
Bart Leiper, advertising manager, is 
also secretary of the Life Advertisers 
Association. 

Nelson White, Provident Mutual, who 
is president of L.A.A., attended the 
sessions and brought a message creat- 
the annual convention 


ing interest in 


planned for the organization in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Nov. 1, 2, 3. 
Welcomed by 


President Emry C. 


ROUND TABLE CHAIRMAN 





John W. Murphy 


Green, Pilot Life head, the Round 
Table got down promptly to work Mon- 
day morning in the discussion of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion problems. 
John Murphy, Pan-American Life, 
stressed the value of house magazines, 
claiming that a majority of companies 
found it best to restrict their contents 
to life insurance topics exclusively. 
Continuous improvement of sales 
helps and selling of these to the field 
is essential in getting the field men to 
use these materials, said C. C. Robin- 
son, editor of the Insurance Salesman. 
Humanizing of annual statements by 
the use of pictures and graphs is be- 
coming a current practice with pro- 
(Concluded on page 20) 





Revised Missouri Laws 


Operative This Week 


Outline of Legislative Program 
Sponsored by Supt. O'Malley 
for Protection of Policyholders 





} 


Missouri on April 12 will join the 
states with real modern insurance laws 
for the protection of the policyholders 
of the concerns domiciled in the con. 
monwealth, as on that date a number 
of new statutes governing the opera- 
tions of insurance companies will go 
into effect. 

The passage of this legislative pro- 
gram sponsored by Robert Emmet 
O’Malley, state superintendent of insur- 
ance, and Governor Guy B. Park was 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
recent General Assembly. 

House Bill No. 19, approved by Gov- 
ernor Park on Jan. 3, provides for the 
compulsory deposit and registration of 
life insurance policies, requiring the life 
companies to deposit with the state 
superintendent of insurance, in addi- 
tion to other amounts required as a con- 
dition for doing business, cash or securi- 
ties in an amount equaling the net 
value of all policies and annuity bonds 
hereafter issued by such company. 

Provision is made under this law for 
semi-annual revaluation of policies on 
Jan. 1 and July 1 of each year, or 
within 60 days thereafter, and, when- 
ever net value of policies and annuity 
bonds exceed market values of securi- 
ties deposited, then additional securities 
must be deposited to equal such net 
value. 

House Bill No. 21, signed by the 
Governor on Jan. 6, regulates the in- 
vestments insurance companies may 
make in real estate intended for home 
office use, and provides that in no event 
shall the value of the home office prop- 
erty, together with all appurtenances 
thereto, exceed the amount of the cap- 
ital stock of such company, if a stock 
or stipulated premium company, % 
$100,000 if any other type of company. 

House Bill No. 22 approved by Gor 
ernor Park on Jan. 6 prescribes the 
list of permissible investments for th 
capital, reserve and surplus funds @ 
domestic life insurance companies, and 
provides that investment may be mad: 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Calif.-Western States’ 
Reserves Called Adequate 


Assets Fully Protected in Reorgan- 
ization, Commissioner States; 


Cash Position Called Sound 


A program of reorganization of Cali- 


fornia-Western States Life Insurance 
Co. was inaugurated at a special meet- 
ing of t directors of the company, 


, April 4, at the company’s 
in Sacramento. 


Wednesda 


home offic 


J. Roy Kruse, president of the com- 
pany sin 1925 and occupying other 
ficial positions since 1913, tendered 


his resignation as president, effective 
as of May 1, 1934. Other resignations 


accepted were those of: 


H. C. Bottorff, vice-president and 
treasurer, effective July 4. Mr. Bot- 
torff was elected comptroller of the 


company from this date with substan- 
tially the same duties as now assigned. 

Harold H. Buckman as vice-presi- 
dent, effective immediately. Mr. Buck- 
man is retained as actuary of the com- 
pany. 

John V. Hawley as vice-president, 
effective immediately. Mr. Hawley re- 
mains with the company as director of 
agencies. 

Mr. Kruse and Mr. Bottoroff also 
resigned as directors, effective on the 
same dates as the resignations from 
their respective offices. 

At the same time the following addi- 
tional directors submitted their resig- 
nations: James K. Lochead, Nion 
Tucker and W. R. Wallace, Jr., all of 
San Francisco. 

The board also voted to submit at 
once to stockholders a proposal to de- 
crease the par value of capital stock 
from $10 per share to $5 per share. 
Inasmuch as the capitalization consists 
of 175,000 shares, this action will have 
the effect of transferring approxi- 
mately $875,000 from capital to the 
surplus and contingency fund. 

The reorganization plan has the ap- 
proval of the California state insur- 
ance department and the departments 
of the states participating in the pres- 
ent conference examination of the com- 
pany, which includes, besides Califor- 
nla, Oregon, Washington and Utah. 
The examination, which was requested 
a8 a result of this stockholders’ con- 
toversy, is continued and will be 
brought down to April 30 in order to 
permit time to effect the proposed 
change in stock structure and to com- 
plete the reorganization plan. 

In a statement issued by Commis- 
sioner E. Forrest Mitchell of Califor- 
nla and said to have been concurred in 
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by Commissioners H. A. Averill of 
Oregon, E. A. Smith, Jr., of Utah, and 
William A. Sullivan of Washington, it 
was explained that “The resignations 
in no way reflect on these officers. The 
reorganization is being brought about 
to quell disputes between majority and 
minority groups of stockholders. 

“We stress the point that the com- 
pany’s reserves are adequate and fully 
covered by acceptable assets, and the 
interests of all policyholders are fully 
protected. It is the emphatic expres- 
sion of all commissioners that the con- 
tract-holding public need have no con- 
cern whatsoever, and especially in view 
of the excellent cash position of the in- 
stitution. The financial condition of 
the company is sound.” 


Record Day's Business 
for the Guardian Life 
received at the 
Life In- 
surance Company of America on Mon- 


business 


The Guardian 


Submitted 
home office of 


day, April 9, constituted the greatest 
number of applications ever received 
in a single day in the company’s 74 
years of existence. 

While April is McLain Month for 
The Guardian Field, in honor of Vice- 
President James A McLain, no special 
emphasis was laid on production for 


this day. 
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Help Build Careers 


There’s a thrill in participating in 
the successful training of a young 


man. Why not enjoy it? 


Insurance can be util- 
ized to provide edu- 
cations 
necessary 
penses in the early 
years of business or 


professional life. 


Susuranuce Company of America 
Epwarp D. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


fathers how Life 


and funds 
for ex- 


Che Prudential 
President 
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Dividend Forecast Compared With 
Dividend Histories 


Survey by Provident Mutual Life Covers Over Half a Century; 
How Same Information is Presented in the 


Life Agents Brief 


The home office of the Provident 
Mutual Life recently made a survey of 


us dividend scales which have 
been in use by the company since its 
The first of these 
1869 was made retroactive 


lation in 1865. 
adopted in 

to dividends falling due in the pre- 
Including this first divi- 


ceding years. 


dend seale there have been 14 scales in 
use where it is possible to compare for 
a period of 10 years actually experi- 
enced 1 with what the net cost 
would have been had the dividend scale 
in use at the beginning of the 10-year 


1et cost 


period been maintained throughout the 


period. 
In order to compare forecasts and 
actual performances attention is fo- 


cused upon the actual net cost for 10 
yn ordinary life and 20-year en- 


dowment policies issued at age 35. On 


years 


hand we have the 10-year net 
cost on each seale as it would have been 


the one 


had the scale remained unchanged for 
On the other hand, we have 
the actual net cost experienced over the 


10 years. 


10-year period on policies issued at the 
time the new scales were adopted. 

Taking first the ordinary life policy 
that in nine cases the actual 
was lower than the forecast; 
n five cases it The five 


cales, where the net cost actually ex- 


we find 
net cost 


was higher. 


ed was higher than the forecast 
upon them, were those adopted 
in 1869, 1873, 1890, 1910 and 1915. The 
: that worked out most unfavor- 
ably was that of 1873, adopted just be- 


fore the 


great depression of the 70’s. 


The difference between the actual net 
cost and the forecast was less than 3 


Taking all 14 
actual net 


per cent of the latter. 
scales, the average of the 
cost was 2.7 per cent lower than the 


For the 20-year endowments, 10 of 
the 14 experiences resulted in net costs 
I Four of the 


proved to be too low as 


lower than the forecasts. 
forecasts were 

pared with the actual experience of 
These 
with the scales adopted in 
1910. Of these the greatest 
Was again in the 


were in connection 


1873, 1884, 
1890 and 
variation scale of 
1873, the amounting to 3.4 


For the 14 


difference 


forecast 


per cent o the 


scales the average actual net cost was 
1.4 per cent below the average of the 
14 forecasts. 

It is interesting that the greatest 
variation in each instance was in con- 
nection with the 1873 scale. This scale 
employed an interest factor of 6™% per 
cent, reflecting what had been the ex- 
perience of the boom years following 
the Civil War and immediately pre- 
ceding the great depression of the 70’s. 

The Provident has had altogether 16 
preceding the one 
two 


schedules 
adopted for 1934 (including 
adopted less than 10 years ago which 
do not permit a comparison with actual 
net costs throughout a 10-year period). 
These 16 schedules covered a period of 
65 years, so that, on the average, each 
schedule remained in effect for an aver- 


net cost 


age of 4.1 years. 


Ten Year Histories 
In Life Agents Brief 


The 


made a survey of 


Company recently 
the dividend scales 
the larger life 


Spectator 


used by about 35 of 
insurance companies similar to that 
described for the Provident Mutual 
Life. The survey covered the 10 year 
period from 1924 to 1934. In each 
instance studied, the actual dividends 
paid on a policy issued in 1924 ex- 
substantial margin the 
dividend forecast made on that policy 
in 1924. Results of the survey were 
published in the 1934 Life Agents 
Brief, recently issued. 

For the Provident Mutual, the policy 
selected to illustrate the comparative 
results in the Life Agents 
Brief was Ordinary Life Contract is- 


ceeded by a 


dividend 


sued at age 35 in 1924. A male pur- 
chasing a $1000 Ordinary Life Con- 
tract of the Provident Mutual in 1924, 


paid an annual premium deposit of 
$24.89. During the following ten years, 
total premiums deposited by the in- 
sured were $248.90. On the basis of 
the dividend scale effective in 1924, the 
insured would $48.41 
dividend returns on the policy during 
the ten-year period following, but a 
total of $61.97 dividends were actually 
The dividends 


have received 


policy. 


paid on the 
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actually paid, therefore, were 28.0 per 
cent in excess of those forecast by the 
scale in force in 1924. This amounted 
to $13.56 per $1,000 in excess of the 
dividends that would have been paid on 
the policy had the 1924 scale remained 
unchanged over the 10-year period, 

Taking into consideration the cash 
value of the policy at the end of the 
ten-year period, which was $135, the 
average annual net cost would have 
been $6.55 per $1000 on the basis of the 
1924 scale, but it was actually $5.19 
or 20.8 per cent less than the cost fore. 
cast ten years previously. 

The comparative results are 
trated in tabular form below: 


illus- 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
Actual Dividend Record vs. 1924 Dividend Scale 
Ordinary Life per $1,000 Issued at Age 35 
Divs. and 


Net Costs Actual 

for 10 Yrs. Dividend 

on Basis History 

of 1924 from 1924 

Div. Scale to 1934 

Annual Premium. $24.89 $24.89 

lotal Premium Deposit 248.90 248.90 

Total Dividends. . 48.41 61.97 

Bees Ge ccceccc . 200.49 186.98 

Cash Values......... 135.00 135.00 

Average Net Cost.... 65.49 51.93 
Average Annual Net 

Pe itetiane ; 6.55 5.19 
Excess of Actual Divs. 

PE ‘sdbedawween oe cude 13.56 


The actual dividend return per $1,000 was 
greater than that anticipated in the 1924 divi- 
dend scale by 28.0 per cent. The actual annual 
net cost was less by 20.8 per cent. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
Stresses Time Control 


Time control is the theme upon which 
the Fidelity Mutual is concentrating 
throughout April. Almost all of its 
managers have signed pledges agree- 
ing to exert every possible effort to se- 
cure, from their agents, an agreement 
to use the new company weekly report 
form for one full month. 

Arrangements have been 
each manager to analyze the weekly re- 
ports thoroughly to develop the ele- 
ments of strength and weakness they 
Following the demonstration, 
these reports will be returned to the 
head office for further study. 


made for 


disclose. 


Seventeen-Year Record 

Roscoe Weaver, Western and South- 
ern agent in Dayton, Ohio, has not ha 
a blank week during the past seventee! 
years. His average weekly industrial 
increase for 624 weeks is $1.06 and his 
collections have averaged 99 per cent 
for twelve years. 

New paid business of the Great-Wes 
Life Assurance Company shows an it 
crease of 35 per cent for January ané 
February. 
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Aviation Exclusion Clause 
That is Easy to Interpret 


A. H. Averill, insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Oregon, after 
much investigation of life insurance 
policy forms, has announced a definite 
clause to be attached, under the head- 
ing of “aviation exclusion amendment”. 
The text of the aviation 
clause for life policies is as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed, and this policy 
is issued the express condition 
that this policy shall not cover death 
the insured resulting directly or in- 
jirectly from service, travel or flight, 

passenger or in any ca- 
pacity, in, on, or about any kind of 
aircraft, or from falling or in any 
other manner descending therefrom or 
therewith; and that, in event of such 
death, the liability of the company un- 
der this policy and under any paid-up 

r extended insurance hereunder, and 
policy issued in exchange 
for this policy, shall be limited to the 
return of all premiums paid plus 3% 
per cent interest, less any indebtedness 


proposed 


upon 


+ 


whether as a 


under any 


to the company, any provision of such 


policy to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. 


Best March Since 1930 
For Northwestern National 


The March 1930 and the 
third month of the year to show a gain 


since 
over the corresponding month of 1933 
was the record made by Northwestern 
fe of Minneapolis during the 
ended. Total new business 
to $5,384,963, an increase of 


National L 
month just 
amounted 

21 per cent over March of last year. 
The month’s business also was in excess 
of the March average for the three 
“boom” years of 1927, ’28, and ’29. The 
White & Odell agency, Minneapolis, was 
the leading agency for the month, with 


the Albachten-Strudell agency, St. 
Louis, second, and the Texas State 
agency, Houston, third. 
1934 Gains Continue 
Written business of the Pacifie Mu- 
| Life for the year as of March 31 
when « ired to the same period for 


increases as follows: 


e in 39 per cent; non-cancel 
ible disability income premiums, 55 
cel commercial accident  pre- 
8, per cent; retirement annuity 
ren 1 per cent; single premium 
nultie 76 per cent. The total sales 
r Ma re the largest to date since 
the rec period started, 
The Spectator, April 12, 1934 


Bagley's Health Program 
Oldest Daily Air Feature 


The oldest daily broadcasting feature 
began its tenth year on the air at 6:45 
a.m., March 31, when Arthur E. Bag- 


ley, director of the Tower Health Bu- 


reau, speaking over a network of eight 
NBC stations, including one Canadian 
station, greeted the members of the 
biggest radio gym class in the world. 
Sponsored by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, as part of its gen- 
eral public health program, the Tower 
Health broadcast, presenting four sepa- 
rate setting-up drills each week-day 
morning, has followers in every State 
in the Union, and has been heard even 
in such distant places as Sydney and 
Melbourne, Australia, and Auckland, 
New Zealand. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to help improve the public 
health, by arousing interest in daily, 
systematic exercise. Bagley has been 
broadcasting the program since its in- 
ception on March 31, 1925. Bill Ma- 
honey’s piano music has enlivened the 
program throughout the nine years. 





Find Improved Conditions 
Reflected in 


A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant general] 
manager of the Canada Life, and R. J. 
Trenouth, superintendent in 
charge of Western business of that com- 
pany, recently returning from the West, 
where they have branches in the United 
States and Canada, a greatly 
improved mental attitude on the part 
of everyone with whom they have come 
in contact. This better feeling has had 
a marked effect on the production of 
representatives, have re 
form 
producing business consistently. Cer- 


Production 


assistant 


report 


sales who 


turned to their old and are now 
tain salesmen whose chances for success 
in the business six months ago were re- 
garded as meagre have become thor 
oughly rejuvenated and now appear on 
the production lists every week. 








KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


COLUMN of odds and ends ought 
rN to be about right for a too-good-to- 
be-true spring day like this, and we 
can start right off with one of the odds 

—the very, as he is often called, Odd 
McIntyre, famous newspaper column- 
ist. He said the other day that some- 
one was in trying to interest him in 
something. An annuity, as he 
called it dimly, but the point he tried 
to make was that the young man was 
dressed so immaculately, so harmoni- 
and in such ne plus ultra of 
style as to militate against his 
talk. Mr. McIntyre thought about his 
visitor’s clothes instead of his proposi- 
tion, it seems, and wondered why he 
didn’t have nerve enough to ask him 
outright where on earth he got such 

All of which was very 
enough, as this popular 
man is known as a very 
careful himself. But it is 
pertinent to suggest that the salesman 
made no mistake when up. 
Mr. MelIntyre will hear about 
that annuity, or I miss my guess, and 
if the salesman hadn’t been well turned 
out he probably never would have got 


re- 


cusly 
sales 


a wardrobe. 
likely true 
newspaper 


dresser 


he dressed 
more 


past the inevitable secretary. 


ok He 


NOTHER fashion note is gleaned 
from “Wood Chips” in the Reli- 


ance Bulletin where Robert E. Wood 
quoted the following item from a 
Johnstown, Pa., newspaper: “Wilson 


Slick is one of the town’s best dressed 
business men.” Incidentally, Mr. Slick’s 
agency won the H. G. Scott Organiza- 
tion Trophy for superiority in organ- 
development and _ proficient 
1933. 


ization 
management in 


ROM 
interesting piece about a very fussy 


another newspaper comes an 


radio artist. During rehearsal she 
checked and rechecked on a dozen mat- 
ter Was she standing 
the mike? Was her 
And which of several readings of her 
lines effective? And so on. 
A spectator that was 
probably a newcomer anxious to make 
good, but he informed that 
ady was Lenore Ulric, a veteran star, 
and that it is only the headliners who 


, 
take 


too close to 


voice blasting? 
was most 
observed she 


was the 


such pains to make their broad- 
right.” That is why they 
If that same layman 
Edward C, 


casts “just 
headliners. 
could see Clay Hamlin, o1 
preparing for an 


Dean 
would no doubt feel pretty sympathetic. 


are 


interview he 
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Missouri Legislation 


(( cluded age 16) 
S. bond ! bond 
( ! nunicipality or sul 
r real estate loans 
n age, deed of trust 
rst lien o1 ich real estate, 
I real estate shall worth 50 pet 
more than amount of loan; bonds 
private corporation organized under 
U. S. or state law, where bonds issued 
" ast five years prior to acquisi- 
n; bonds of any public or quas!-publi 
rporation organized under the laws 
U. S. or any state of U. S. 
\ proviso is also added under th 


that a company shall not invest 
re than 10 per cent of its capital and 
irplus in any single loan on real estate 
in bonds of any private, public or 
lic corporation or in bonds of 


lasi-pu 
any county or municipality. 
House Bill No. 115 signed by the Gov- 


ernor on Jan. 6 relates to the liquida 


on and rehabilitation of insurance 
companies, and is quite similar in its 
cope to the New York law pertaining 


to the same subject. 

House Bill No. 116, also signed on Jan. 
6, would permit the state superinten- 
dent of insurance to suspend certain re- 
quirements of the law pertaining to the 
organization of a mutual life insurance 

ompany in order to organize a mutual 
company to reinsure the risks of a dis- 
The 
court in which proceedings of liquida- 


solved company. consent of the 
tion are pending must be given to such 
suspension of the mutual laws. 

House Bill No. 137 covers the valua- 
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tion of policies and annuity bonds, and 
additions thereto, including total and 
permanent disability benefits and 
claims and additional accidental death 
benefits, annuities, supplementary con- 
tracts, unpaid dividends and coupons 
and all other policy obligations out- 
standing on Dec. 31. 
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ARE ENDEAVORING to build a 


life insurance institution founded on 


the principle that we are charged with 


the administration of a public trust. 


A life insurance company of this 


character will endure and prosper. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE pany 


—* 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Warrer W. Heap, Presipent 
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Southern Round Table 
(Concluded from page 16) 
gressive life 
Magee of the Lamar Life. 
That the 
sales promotion and advertising depart. 
ment are striving for the same goa 
should hand in hand was 
the assertion of J. M. Waddell, ageney 
manager of the Pilot Life, who stressed 


companies, d “Red 


agency department and 


and work 


prospecting and furnished the members 
with a compilation of situations sug. 
gesting prospects. 

Radio advertising as 
life 
sales appeals and seeks to build good 
will, Emmett Russel, 
Casualty of Tennessee, in describing 
the type of programs used by his com. 
pany. 


pract iced by 


most companies minimizes direc 


said Life and 


calendar 
advertising were reviewed by Joh 
Ehle, Imperial Life of N. C., who be. 
lieved this a valuable medium of goo 
will as well. 


Points to be stressed in 


Second Day's Session 
The Tuesday session was started en. 
thusiastically by an encouraging mes- 
sage from A. R. Perkins, agency man- 
ager of the Jefferson 
predicted a great growth in life insur- 
ance sales in the days ahead. 


Standard, whe 


That efforts should be taken to get 
individual agents to use advertising 
more, was the claim of W. L. Brooks, 
a leading producer manager of the 
Jefferson Standard in Charlotte, N. C. 

C. E. Ward, vice-president in charge 
of agencies for the Shenandoah Life, 
led an interesting discussion of com- 
pany practices in the matter of free 
sales aids and materials for field men, 
expressing the belief that those article: 
for which something is paid are usually 
utilized to far better advantage. 

A cross section of current sales pro 
motional practices by numerous L.A.A. 
member companies was presented by 
Bart Leiper, of the Pilot Life. 


Mississippi Permits Cities to 
Purchase Group Coverage 

JACKSON, Miss., April 10—Governor 
Conner of Mississippi allowed the bill 
to die by the “pocket veto” route which 
would have reorganized the state in- 
surance commission and turned most 
of its duties over to G. D. Riley, preset 
insurance commissioner. The only bil 
relating to insurance which he signed 
authorizes counties and cities to pre 
cure group insurance on employees ane 
pay the premium thereon. 
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Supervisors and Managers 
Hold Joint Luncheon Meet 


Harry Goodfriend Featured Speaker 
On Program Devoted to the Problem 
of Training Men Under Unit System 


day, April 5, the Super- 
ip of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association held its reg- 
ylar luncheon meeting at the Bellevue 
tel. At this meeting, as a 
it had been suggested 


On Thu 


on 
yisors GG! 


Stratford H 
special feature, 


that eacl ipervisor bring his general 


agent or manager as a guest of the 
occasion, an innovation which proved 
to be a great success, 

Harry P. Goodfriend, unit manager 
f the Equitable Life Assurance So- 


ciety, chairman of the speakers’ com- 
of the Supervisors’ Group, was 
the speaker of the meeting. His topic 
was “Building a Unit.” In his opening 
remarks, Mr. Goodfriend said: “I am 
glad they used the word ‘building’— 
implying present and future work—as 
a time when a unit or 
an agency is built. We need the 
infusion of new material—an 


mittee 


there neve) is 
con- 
stant 
agency that doesn’t grow, goes back- 
ward.” 

Mr. Goodfriend developed in a most 
interesting and effective manner the 
processes of unit building—securing, 
selection and training agents and in- 
terspersed his remarks with concrete 
illustrations from his personal expe- 
rience as an outstanding agency build- 
er of the Equitable, during the past 
ten years. 

Four factors were particularly stress- 
ed by Mr. Goodfriend as essential in 
agent-training — judgment, direction, 
enthusiasm and loyalty. One thought he 
advanced was particularly impelling, 
“The creation of volume is not the ulti- 
mate in the building of a unit, the 
question is rather one of building man 
power. The great need for the build- 
er of a unit, or for the builder of an 
agency, is that he should become ‘man- 
minded.’ ” 


Guarantee Mutual 
Life Appointments 


j Guy O. Street, former general agent 
tor the Bankers Reserve Life, has been 
appointed manager at Fort Worth, Tex., 
by the Guarantee Mutual Life Company 
of Omaha. Mr. Street, whose agency 
will comprise thirty-nine counties ad- 
Jacent to Fort Worth, has opened offi- 
ces at 702-3-4 W. T. Waggoner Build- 
ing, 
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WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district 
managers in various territories in New York 
and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 


18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 ¢« Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special ¢ Multiple Option 
Life and Annuity © 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life « 10 and 20 Year Family Income « Endowment 
at Age6S © Ordinaryl Endowment at 85 « ayn tl Endowment at 85 ¢ 15 and 20 Year 


m © Children 


© Special Convertible Term ¢ 10 Year T 
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BUFFALO. NW. 


to start 


s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 








Columbian National Life 

The appointment of A. A. McFall as 
vice-president in charge of agencies was 
recently announced by the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Lawrence L. Howard was 
appointed manager of advertising and 
field service. 


Milton J. Turkington 

Following an accidental fall 
occurred on his thirty-sixth birthday, 
Milton J. Turkington, assistant secre- 
tary in the group insurance division 
of the Aetna Life, died from a frac- 
tured skull last Friday night. He had 
been in the service of the Aetna for 
the past 18 years and was promoted 
to assistant secretary in 1951. 


which 


Jefferson Standard Agents 
In Special April Campaign 

During the month of April the Jeffer- 
son Standard field force is conducting a 
special drive for insurance on the lives 
f women. Under the direction of the 
home office, special campaign plans 
have been prepared and “working tools” 
placed in the hands of all agents. Miss 
Mary Taylor, Secretary to President 
Julian Price, who has been with the 
Jefferson Standard for twenty-seven 
years, is acting as campaign sponsor. 

The drive features the Jefferson 
Standard’s new Optional Retirement 
Income contract, which allows the 
policyholder to designate the beginning 
of the income at any time between the 
ages of fifty and seventy. 








ville, Indiana: 








*” GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS 


SINGLE PREMIUM 
SPECIAL INCOME ANNUITY 


To The Guardian’s attractive Special Income Annuity con- 
tracts (for which there has been no increase in rates) has been 
added a Single Premium Special Income Annuity! Its recep- 
tion by The Guardian field is typified in the comment of Louis 
B. Levi, Co-Manager, LEVI BROTHERS AGENCY, Evans- 


This new Annuity is just what we need today! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established i860 
50 UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK CITY 


—— 
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All States Life Declares 
25 Cent Cash Dividend 


sen W. Lacy, president of All States 
Life Insurance Company, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., has announced payment of a 


25-cent dividend on stock of record as 


of March 1. This is the first cash 
dividend paid since the company was 
organized about five years ago. About 


two years ago the company paid a stock 
dividend 

President 
board of directors had reduced the capi- 
tal stock from $500,000 to $250,000 and 
added $250,000 to the surplus. 


Lacy also announced the 


Anger and Ehlen 
Michigan Managers 


Roy W. Anger, former manager at 
Detroit for The National Life of the 
U. S. A., and Frank F. Ehlen, former 
pecial agent for the Columbus Mutual 
Life, have been appointed Michigan 


managers by the Guarantee Mutual Life 
of Omaha. 

A new Detroit office has been opened 
1034 Michigan Theater Bldg. 


at Suite 


Pan-American Appointments 


Improved conditions in North Texas, 
which area has been under the super- 
vision of General Agent E. B. Bynum 
of Dallas, has necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a new manager for the Dallas 
metropolitan area by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life. Herbert M. Holcomb has 
been named branch manager for this 
district, and will have offices at 810-12 
Tower Petroleum Building. 

Floyd O. Davis of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed district manager at 
that point for a number of surrounding 
This is agency for the 
Pan-American in Missouri, although 
an office is maintained in Kansas City, 
Kan., under the management of E. J. 
and E. L. Calene. 


counties. new 


Altman Appointed at Pueblo 
The Reliance Life Insurance 
pany announces the appointment of 
Edward F. Altman as district agent at 
Pueblo, Mr. Altman has 
lived in Southern Colorado for many 
years. He is well known among the 
younger business men in his section. 


Com- 


Colorado. 
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Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLI 





For Futt Det 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 


2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 
5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 
AILS WRITE 


KENTUCKY 
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April is ‘McLain Month" 
For The Guardian Life 


Month's Production Dedicated to Vice. 
President; “Golf Tournament" Basis 
of Contest Rules 


Throughout the month of April, field 
men of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America will honor Vice. 
President James A McLain through 
their production. 

4 contest, in the form of a Golf 
Tournament, has been arranged. Every 
application written counts towards 
achievement of par figures for the 18 
holes to be played during MeLain 
month. 

With 25 working days in April, one 
and in some cases two days, have been 
assigned for the play of each hole. A 
par of 4 has been set for each hole, rep- 
resenting an application on each work- 
ing day of the month. 
deducted from a penalty score for each 
hole for the first application secured 
during the play of that hole. Subse- 
quent applications written on that day 
or days entitle the player to deduct on 
additional stroke for each application 
until the ultimate score of a hole-in-on 

reached. 

The minimum goal for each golfer is 
to break 100, which can be done by writ 
ing eight applications—one on each of 
eight of the 18 holes to be played. 

At the close of the month, the three 
lowest scorers for the round will make 
up a foursome with Vice-President Mc- 
Lain. This foursome will have th 
honor of inaugurating the actual play- 
off round to be held at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., next July, in connec- 
tion with The Guardian’s Leaders Clu 
Convention. 


Two strokes are 


Second in Nation 

G. G. Ripley’s Northern California 
agency of the Guarantee Mutual Life, 
with offices in San Francisco, has been 
notified by the home offices of the com- 
pany, that it has placed second among 
all the agencies of the company, based 
on written business during the month 
of March. 


Commonwealth Appointment 


The Commonwealth Life 
Company of Louisville, has announced 
the appointment of John M. Corr & 
general agents for Norther 
Alabama with headquarters in Birming- 


Insurance 


Son as 


ham. 
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Projects and the Fire Marshal,” Sher- ° 
N. F, . A. Ready sak Sena, North scone - Home Creating Own 


For Annual Meeting “The Valued Policy Law as a Temp- 
tation to Arson,” J. E. Kennedy, Wis- 

felting 3 consin, 
Elaborate Program Arranged for “The Work of the Cleveland Arson 
Sessions at Chalfonte-Haddon Squad,” Patrick E. Barrett, Cleveland. 
4 c “The Work of the State Fire Pre- 
Hall, Atlantic City, May 14-17 vention Association,” Richard E. Ver- 


nor, Chicago. 


The annual meeting of the National “How to Operate a Bureau of Fire 
Fire Protective Association will be held Prevention at No Expense to the Tax- 
n Atlantic City, N. J., from May 14 payer,” Albion E. Peabody, Toledo. 

17, with convention headquarters The entire first day of the meeting 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Various’ will be given over to conferences by the 
technical committee reports will be sub- 


mitted during the session in addition 


iv 





( = 
the scheduled program. The ad- a P 
For comprehensive summary of 


stock fire insurance company 
writings last year, by lines of 


dresses of Sumner Rhoades as presi- 
dent of the Association will be delivered 
n the evening of May 14 as will that 
f Franklin Wentworth, managing di 
rector. At the first session of the 
N.F.P.A., Fire Commissioner J. J. 
McElligott of New York will discuss marine division, by the insurance sec- 
“The Citizen’s Responsibility to the tion of the American Management As- 
Fire department.” sociation, by the Railway Fire Protec- 


business, see page 26. 











On the last day there is only one tion Association, and by the fire 
regular address to be delivered; that marshals’ section. 
fH. F. Badger of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific on “Fire 
Hazards as Influenced by LEarth- . 
2 h- |Indemnity Mutual 


quakes.” Franklin Wentworth will a 
lead an open forum on the question of May Change Title 
a model ordinance for automatic The Indemnity Mutual Marine Insur- 


sprinklers. During Wednesday, May 16, ance Company of London, England, 
addresses will be heard from E. E. may eliminate the word “mutual” from 
Turkington of the Associated Factory its title, according to a statement made 
Mutuals on “Static Electricity as a by Chairman Lewis Huth Walters. The 
Fire Cause”; and from P. C. Charnock company has, in fact, been a_ stock 
of the New England Insurance Ex- company for 107 years and the word 
hange on “Water Supplies and Rural “mutual” in its name has no distinctive 
Fire Protection.” The set program for meaning abroad such as in this country. 
the meeting of the fire marshals’ see- The only reason for the proposed 
tion includes the following addresses: change would be to clarify to American 

‘Government Unemployment Relief insurers the status of the organization. 








Two 


Conservative 
Nawal etal iPlave 


Companies 






OSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
LD COLONY INSURANCE COMPAN 


“ 87 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Credit Department 


———. 


New Division Headed by As- 
sistant Secretary William Mil- 
lar to Handle Moral Hazard 


A special credit department is being 
established by the Home _ Insurance 
Company, New York, to begin active 
functioning on May 1. It will be in 
charge of Assistant Secretary William 
Millar who, under the supervision of 
Vice-president John A. Campbell, has 
headed the western division of the com- 
pany. Col. Leonard Peterson, supervis- 
ing underwriter for the West, is taking 
Mr. Millar’s former post to leave him 
free for the guidance of the credit de- 
partment. 

Particular emphasis will be laid by 
the new department on moral hazard 
and compiled information will be placed 
before the examiners. When it is ready 
to function, daily reports will go to the 
credit department first, instead of to 
the examiners as heretofore, and all 
available moral hazard information 
will be conned, noted and then passed 
on to the examiners, the expectation 
being that much time will thus be saved. 

Mr. Millar had Wall Street credit 
experience before joining the Home 
and this, added to his insurance train- 
ing, particularly fits him for the credit 
work he will now direct. 

The Home’s recent resignation from 
the National Board, if permitted to be- 
come effective, carries with it resigna- 
tion from the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau and cuts it off from the 
loss information service of the National 
Board. If the withdrawal from the Na- 
tional Board becomes permanent, the 
Home could readily set up its own ad- 
justment staff because previously the 
company had such a group and since 
it was discontinued the Home has add- 
ed several organizations to its fleet. 


New England Agents 
Will Meet July 10-12 


Bretton Woods, N. H., has definitely 
been decided upon as the meeting place 
for the annual convention of the New 
England State Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents, to be held July 10 and 12. 
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magnate and president of United Ar- tary of the Great American Insurang Perc 

NAMES of the WEEK tists, has been made a director of the Company, New York, has been pro. 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- moted to be secretary. He is in charge 

pany, San Francisco. of the city department of the organiza. 

7 a Edward P. O’Hanlon has resigned as_ tion and has served the company stead. 

\. H. Giannini, chairman of the gen- vice-president of the Hooper-Holmes_ ily since 1908. Gree 
eral executive committee of the Bank of Bureau, New York, and will soon an- eampmansna Cie 
America, has been elected a member of pounce his future plans. Ed O’Hanlon 
the board of directors of the Pacific ja; been with the Bureau 12 years Importers and Exporters Uy 
National Fire Insurance Company, San and is one of the best-known enseutives Completing Reinsurance 
Francisco. engaged in moral hazard reporting. . : The 

Harold H. Porter of Rochester, N. Y., John J. McElligott. fire commissioner ae TS autemnantie business mer F 
has been appointed special agent for of New Yok, ordered the ree aC ce eee 8 exporters of the tion 0 
; ncn A ; nae » Mas spec- Corroon & Reynolds group, New York s 
the Great Eastern Fire Insurance Com- tion of all public school buildings in the has been reinsured in the America f red st 
pany of White Plains and will cover the city as a result of charges by the presi- iaemeaie The waneee included ered Calif. 
western part of the Empire State for dent of the Board of Aldermen that 65 to aid $500,000. = 
that organization. of the structures were “fire-traps.” The company began business in 1918 ablest 

Joseph N. Schenck, motion picture Sinclair T. Skirrow, assistant secre- and in 1932 its fire business was > a 

: _ ses insured in the American “sti 
Equitable and the fire branch Ror 


was transferred to the office anata 
“LU R BA INE of Corroon & _ Reynolds. ee 


























AGNIE ANO Whether the Importers & asi 

corn ASSURANCES hae Exporters is to continue as a —s 

Cee carrier is problematical. R. J. pe 

: . ‘ ‘ Alth 

Rice, its vice-president; Clay pai? 

—E M. Herring, Jr., its field rep- mye 
resentative for eastern terti- sell 

: ; tory; and William C. Sinran, se 

CONTRE LINCENDIE of the New York local depart- gy 

FOUNDED 1896 ment, have all joined the - 

General of Seattle. ry 

s = oe ‘ the 1 

aha ine fire Snourance Co Plans Direct Service “ee 
sf On Cotton Business ad 

’ or Direct service to all its rise 

“parte, g tance agents on cotton business is ti 

being put into effect by the Chau 

INITE -TATRHSC ie ~r ._ ._ITND Home Insurance Company, lirec’ 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT — a Sas © 
as of from the Cotton Fire & Ma- } 

rine Underwriters. The resig- Asso 


December 31, 1933 : mea Pia 
nation becomes effective on 1930 


ASSETS LIABILITIES July 31 next. | he 


A new cotton insurance di- 











Rond ‘ j . »nse OF . : : 
I> >; Owl ad S3.095. 005.8, veser » te ¥ ~d cae” i a . 
3 poets Re waa essad Unearnec . aia ia vision is being formed by the n 

Stocks owned ; 120.500.0¢ PON. vdsccexancbiaas $1,910,720.03 Lescgrties i 
; , : ) , , Home within its own offices rect 
Cash in bank 161,567.94 Reserve for Outstanding aie 7 
; Losse 334,503.03 under the supervision of E¢- 
Due by ceding companies 89,176.11 <OSSES sree eeeeererecens I4,0U9.U9 es , dey ts 
\ 1] 50.971.1 Reserve for Expenses 51.530.45 ward L. Corlies who has been 
ccrued Interest . 20,97 4 : ei alin ee pote tetra pte : ' af .) oon “k 
Other Asset 931] Reserve for Taxes .......... 73,253.27 connected with Wilcox, Peck 
*Contingency Reserve ...- 410,298.37 & Hughes for the past thirty 
Total Liabilities .........$2,780,305.15 years. 
Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 re 
7 Surplus ....... 1,135,059.02 _1,335,059.02 Insurance Institute Exams. whic 
Total Assets $4,115,364.17 (ne Fk. Examinations for various rane! 
op a eee, eee tone 2 grades of membership in the At 
: rket quotations on all bonds and stocks owned Insurance Institute of Amer- a 
= — . ica began on Monday of this 00 
he 


week throughout thirty-three 


PESTER. FOTHERGILL - HARTUNG Sr comers in ts omy 


United States Manag and Canada. The tests wi -_ 
run through to April 18 with — 
110 William St. New ‘New York — a total registration for tht J or 


ine, ie ae see 
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wettes Percy Goodwin Dies with Eugene Battles of Los Angeles UITABLE 


representing the National Association. 


Aca On Pacific Coast Mr. Goodwin is survived by his wife; A FIRE 


his son, Ewart, and a daughter, Vir- 


I~ 














rer ; ginia & 
stead. : ° : 
Great Leader of National Asso- —_— 4 
ciation was Colorful Figure in — so } MARINE 
t ; 
ilding Agency System \ IN ANCE 
Upbu g Ag y -y ; Top $200,000,000 \ SUR cS | 
. s Recent developments in the preven- t COMPANY 
, The death of Perey H. Goodwin, for- ti ; trol of farm fire losses were \ 
Sines mer president of the National Associa- near tcene "apenay "epliginae camer npagalgte k OF 
f the a ¢ Insurance Agents, which occur- reviewed at the spring meeting of the ' 
York ver rer aps ep otra : National Fire Waste Council held at the | PROVIDENCE. 
ork, red suddenly in his home at San Diego, : ign \ 
an of nee . < E aes : . headquarters of the Chamber of Com- } RI 
Calif.. last Sunday evening, removes ree : ; re ee \ ef 
ounts ; ae 8 ne ., merce of the United States in Washing- \ 
; from the insurance scene one of its “i 
: , ton, D. C., last Friday. ' 
ablest actors and an agency executive ; : : : | 
: 4 ss J ) > rs) ri}’c } 
1918 who played a large part in the estab- I. D. Goss, chairman of the ¢ uncil’ 
oo lishment of the American agency sys- Agricultural Committee, estimated 


Y} : . far jre sses j > Tnite States 
rican tem as it exists today. farm fire losses in the United State 
ranch last year at $100,000,000 and the loss of 


Mr. Goodwin had been in ill health 
. . . - lives 3500. e property loss was an 
offic for some time, and his friends feel that “'’“ volar Th tenon rhea 
nolds, gigs : : peiner-ane estimated reduction of $20,000,000 from 
his efforts in helping the association 
x his e = 2 P zg ; = 1932. 
} form a code of fair practices had no 
little to do with hastening his death. 
R. J. Ithourch not well at the time, he losses reported in other rural property 
= -_ = ’ oF » of ; . 
(towns and cities of 2500 or less) which 


Closely related to farm fires are the 





. travel New York last fall to work 
rep- 7 ‘Ven exceede ose e farms. Rursz 
: p n behalf of the code, and the added ¢VY® exceeded = yse on the farms. Rural 
erri- : ° ° ° ire losses j » Unite States excee 
strain sapped his vitality to an appre- Te losses in the U nited States exceed | 
ram, taht ; $200,000,000 annually or more than 40 
t iable degree. ? - . 
part- aor? . > , yer cent of the total national fire waste, 
th Mr. Goodwin entered his father’s ! ' D D p kg : 
- a e. Ln F . according t r, D. J. Price of the Fed- 
agency of Gordon & Goodwin in 1904 1D elton haey ‘ saat 7 
. os , ° era epartment oi Agriculture. 
and built it into one of the largest in pe — , 
,. 


west without ceasing his efforts —__—— 


behalf of the National Association - 
and of local civic and community enter- The Camden Advisor 


| its rises. His introduction as an asso- Makes First Bow 


any, tee of the Mesth Batic & Men. gan of the Camden Fire Insurance As- 
aie i Mite: aac A eee la ae al renew, has made its initial bow as 
Ma- secutiv isin aft tn Sali —— these columns on March 29. 
osig- hieciethin and Cen ieude veces tt Edited by Clark W. Smitheman, pro- 
> OF 1980, When he retired from that post duction manager, the frst — Is at- 

he becar chairman of the associa- Sony Cone im ved and Sine jacet | 

i: , F eae. On india tint. 

e di- tion's nference committees. His ;, — 7 
- the idiiiinn Among the interesting information 


oon : _— ural! e eon included _ dl- given is the fact that the Association, EQUITABLE F. & M. INSURANCE CO 
s ectorshiy f several banks : -om- . : 
. everal banl and com which wan chartesed en Merch 12. of Providence, R. |. 




















} 4 . 7 . 2 . 
l enterprises, membership in the , i ag an : 
heen Felten t. ov ee 1841, wrote its first policy six weeks 
_ rnia Chamber of Commerce, and , a ee Pa THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
Peck 4 > > ) — “ later in the amount oi 3$1,UUU0 at a FOLDERS YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
— f the Panama Pacific Expo- , 7 den ' : riemne qstun seat, Or wearink Tum CNG 
irty ae ; : premium of $5. Its assets at the end son Cadi daaininided calli Gandini a San eee Na eF 
; When he retired as president yess sala “ | THE COUPON AND HAILING 1 Se 
‘ Araes 1 A aoe } of 1841 were $142.20—at the end of THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST.. HARTFORD, CONN 
‘ ) é Ssocle 7 2 4 = 
" ‘ Ep ~ a — last year they were $11,225,601. COINSURANCE CLAUSE ~ A BRIEF. POPULAR 
ith a silver-mounted saddle ‘ , EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
wh l ] - . . . NSURANCE CONTRACTS 
5. which he was fond of displaying on his cont hiak Quem, sonteeis eine 
ious rte Madero, near San Diego. — WHAT IT IS. WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS. TOLD 
; Bs A tag ig Si Oppose Restrictions N A CLEAR. CONCISE STYLE 
the Donde nts’ meeting in Dallas in Acta 3 4 amt ae Ganumemns nana 
ner- 1330, Mr. Goodwin was awarded the gains oyes A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THIS COMPLEX 
‘ Ww... eS " “ . . . SUBJECT 
this Woodworth Memorial, highest award of The insurance committee of the New 
nree t Association; the rules pro- York Board of Trade is opposing the ee ES ————E= 
nty- an officer or member of bill now before Congress which would NAME 
try committee being sus- make it unlawful for any carrier t jena 
will s case and the award being solicit insurance or collect premiums 
+4) i . “ys as .L: ADDRESS 
with nar ‘cenerous time and zealous through the mails in states in which 
: off rp ”? - - . . . . . . . 
this torts on behalf of the Association. it is not licensed. This is the measure SITY STATE 
Funeral services were held Tuesday, which would restrict London Lloyds. SPECTATOR 
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Review Reveals Ratios 
For Fire Figures 

The 
ently 


fire insurance companies appar- 
had what might be called a stiff 
The premium in- 
companies fell off more 
than $60,000,000—though this had been 


year during 1933. 


me of stock 


forecast and foreshadowed to a large 
extent—and the motor vehicle lines, 
which were looked to by some as a 


suunterbalance, showed about $8,000,- 
behind the total of 
1932 

picture was not, however, with- 
the loss 


ratio for the past year was only 46.5 


000 the same class 


jut its bright side, because 
per cent as compared with 58.7 per cent 
in the prior twelve-month. The game 
if “loss ratio, loss ratio, who’s got the 


loss ratio” was a popular pastime all 
during 1933, and particularly so in the 
early months of the year when returns 
onstantly indicated less and less of the 
sweet of premiums written. Of course 
there was a definite upward trend in 
the premiums written column during 
the last few months of the year, and 
it is probable that if that trend 
into 1934 some of the premium 


losses of 1933 


con- 
tinues 
will be recouped. For- 
tunately, expenses also were lowered, 
due to executive control and ine needs 
of the situation. 


Special Lines Failed 
As "Sugar Daddies" 


There hope in some 


juarters that an intensive development 


had long been 
tn] 


of special lines and classes of the fire 
insurance business, other than fire in- 
surance as such, would be responsible 
for premium income which would offset 
the decrease in fire insurance writings. 
or two insurance papers 
other than The Spectator attempted to 
and inland 


In fact, one 
automobile 
marine lines offer the brightest chance 
for growth in stock company premiums. 
What distant years may bring in this 


suggest that 


regard cannot accurately be predicted, 
but it is unlikely that 1934 will see any 
great increase in premiums for allied 
fire The final 
for 1933 show certainly that the 
allied lines were not the income pro- 
ducers which had been hoped. 

In an effort to determine 
whether not the specialty 
showed any trend toward premium in- 
crease, The Spectator traced their his- 
tory since 1923 when stock company 
premiums amounted to $681,845,240 for 
In that same year 
(including 


insurance classes, re- 


sults 


just 


or lines 


fire insurance only. 
premiums 


all other fire 


ocean and inland marine, earthquake, 
were $207,794,198. 
The specialty lines, comprising classes 
other than fire insurance as such, con- 
stituted 23.4 per cent of total premiums 


motor vehicle, etc.) 


in 1923. In 1928 the fire insurance pre- 
miums $708,674,175, and other 
lines allied therewith had risen to $243,- 
131,663. The allied lines then com- 
prised 25.6 per cent of the fire com- 
panies’ total premiums. In 1933, how- 
ever, the premiums on allied lines other 
than fire insurance fell to $155,285,826 
and made up only 24.7 per cent of the 
total. 


were 


New Income Sources 
Should Be Developed 


Actually there has been a slight in- 
crease in the proportion of allied fire 
lines toward the total of fire company 
writings since 1923. In that year the 
allied lines were 23.4 of the total and 
in 1933 they were 24.7, a gain of 1.3 
per cent in 10 years. However, during 
the same decade the premium from 
allied fire lines fell from $207,794,198 
to $155,285,826. Fire insurance as such 


—< 





Résumé of stock fire insurance 

company premiums, discussed by 

lines, indicates past experience— 

foretells future trends. See these 
columns. 











made up 76.6 per cent of total stock 
company premium in 1923 and aggre- 
gated $681,845,240. In 1933, however, 
fire insurance 75.3 of total fire 
company premiums and the volume had 
shrunk to $473,014,382. That meant 
that the fire insurance premiums of 
stock companies, not including allied 
lines, fell off $208,830,858 in the 10 
years from 1923 to 1933. 

The foregoing figures clearly show 
that there is practically no hope of any 
substantial increase in allied lines other 
than fire insurance during 1934. The 
only factor that might make a real dif- 
ference is the opening up of some in- 
surance avenue as yet not visible down 
which the companies can go during the 
remaining months of 1934 in search of 
premiums which are not fire insurance 
premiums as such, but come from spe- 
cialty lines allied with them. Contrary 
to opinion already voiced, the specialty 
and allied lines obviously cannot be 
looked to by stock fire companies in the 
near future to make up the falling off 
in fire insurance premium income. 


was 





oe 


Aircraft Premiums 
Need a Parachute 


One industry which has progres 
mightily during the past five years jx 
aviation. Passenger lines have beer, 
extended and freight shipments by air 
have increased to a large extent, |; 
would not have been surprising if air. 
craft premiums had kept pace with th 
general aviation procession, but such 
was not the case. 
aircraft 


On the contrary, a; 
aviation grew premiums de. 
creased. In 1930, the first year when 
accurate totals were available, aircraft 


premiums written aggregated $1,556. 


919 and losses paid were $1,197,973. 
for a loss ratio of 76.9 pr cent. By 
1932 aircraft premiums of stock com- 


panies were only $582,730, with paid 


losses of $486,474 and a loss ratio of 
83.5 cent. During 1933, aircraft 
written totaled $432,442 


with paid losses of $258,813 and a loss 


per 
premiums 


ratio of 59.9 per cent. 

Just what factors underlie this situ- 
ation in aircraft insurance are not ap- 
parent. True, the loss ratio in three 
years fell from 76.9 per cent in 1930 
to 59.9 per cent in 1933, but in the same 
time the premium volume dropped from 
$1,556,919 to $432,442. A reduction of 
17 per cent in loss ratio over a three. 
year period is entirely desirable, but 
not when it is paralleled by a premium 
cent. If air- 
hazardous for 


79 OR 


shrinkage of 72.25 
craft 


companies, they may find statutory av- 


per 
insurance is too 
thority stepping into the breach. When 
premium charges are constantly rising 
in any line, individuals may be loath t 
carry needed coverage until the lack 
of such insurance brings public action. 
The time may come when companies 
will be forced to write aircraft lines on 
a prorated basis compared with the 
number of licensed companies unless 
the present underwriting problems of 
that class are susceptible of solution 
Aviation premiums need some kind of 
parachute to keep them from falling 
any more rapidly than is now the case. 


It may be that the spotlight whieh 
has been turned on the aviation indus 
try and its doings during the past few 
months, particularly at Washingto, 
D. C., will clarify some of the manage 
ment problems of the industry as 
whole and cause changes which Ww" 
lead insurance to look with a more fav- 
orable eye on aviation lines as possible 
premium producers. 
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Riot Writings 
Smashing Success 


Only two lines of business written by 
tock fire irance companies during 
} showed any increase in premium 
lume over the previous year. These 
re earthquake and riot insurance. 
rthquake premiums made a slight in- 
se fre $801,356 in 1932 to $966,- 
n 198 it the line was disasterous 
the companies because the loss ratio 


written to losses paid was 
Riot, including strike 


f premiums 
3 per nt. 


nd civil commotion, reflected the trou- 


times which brought about in- 
eased demands for this form of cov- 
Riot insurance premiums in 1935 
e $3,132,173 as against $2,750,964 
2. This was an increase of $381,- 
) At the same time the loss ratio 
| from 20.2 in 1932 to 16.9 in 1933. 
his decrease of 3.3 per cent in the 
of premiums written to losses paid 
wed riot insurance as the leading 
it line during 1933. 


that in troubled times 
| be greater demand for riot 


then the 


It is natural 


s 


verages, but even possibili- 


s of this form are not fully under- 
d noi lly exploited by agents. It 
s probable that a real drive for riot 


in all its ramifications would 
the 


roduce considerable increase in 
mium a as shown by the results 
i 1933, a tempestuous year—make no 


loss 


at changes in the already-low 





Inland Marine 
Floated Nicely 


Inland marine business done by stock 

ire insurance companies during 1933 
turned out to have better than the ex- 
results. Executives had been 
watching this class throughout the year 
with more than average care and while 
the final for the period left 
much to be desired from the standpoint 
of volume, general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in many quarters that the line 
turned out as well as it did. 

Reports gathered for the Spectator 
Fire Index showed that 341 stock fire 
companies wrote inland marine pre- 
miums aggregating $26,279,457 in 1933 
as against $28,185,639 in 1932. Although 
this was a of $1,906,182 in pre- 
miums for the class, the reduction in 
Values of the critical years probably 
was largely responsible. 

_ Balancing the premium reduction, it 
's noteworthy that while losses paid on 
inland marine covers were $18,086,529 


pected 


figures 


loss 
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in 1932, they were only $13,148,572 the 
next year. Thus it is that a 
less saving of $4,938,157 was made in 
1933. The ratio of 
te losses paid for 1932 inland 
1 


evident 


premiums written 
marine 
jusiness was 64.2 per cent, whereas in 
1933 it was only 50 per cent or a down- 
ward revision of 14.2 per cent during 
the year. It is anticipated that inland 
marine writings will increase consider- 
ably in 1934, but there is not much pos- 
sibility that the increase will bring the 
premium totals back to the 1932 figure. 


"Gravy" Flows From 
Sprinkler Leakage 


Taking into consideration the effect o 
business conditions on fire insurance in 


general, a study of the results of 
sprinkler leakage writings in 19338 
shows that that class more than held 
its own. The total of sprinkler leakage 
premiums written by all stock fire 
insurance companies last year was 


$1,564,462 which was only $6,236 unde 
for the 
same class in 1932. A fostering of the 
line on the part of the companies and a 


the similar total of $1,570,698 


better understanding of its ramifica- 
tions by agents accounted for the fact 
that so little change in the total took 


place. 

Satisfactory though the premium vol- 
ume on sprinkler leakage was during 
1933, underwriters had additional cause 


for personal congratulation because at 
the same time that the premiums held 
their own, the loss ratio took a down- 


ward turn from the previous year. The 
ratio of losses paid to premiums writ- 
ten on this line was 47.7 in 1932, but in 
1933 it fell to 36.8 on what was 
tically the same premium volume. That 
meant an improvement of 10.9 per cent 
in the losses on the class and furnished 
one of the bright spots in the records 
of stock fire writings for 1933. 

Sprinkler leakage lines as written by 
stock companies have not begun to ap- 
proach their full potentialities and ex- 
ecutives may expect this class, if the 
record of last year’s losses is continued 
in 1934, to be one from which real profit 
will flow. 


prac- 


Earthquake Losses High 


Earthquake premiums 
written in 1933 totaled but 
losses paid were $1,003,754 for a loss 
ratio of 103.8 per cent. This com- 
pares with 1932 premiums written of 
$801,356 and losses in the same year of 
but $1,835. An increase of 103.6 per 
cent took place in the 1933 loss ratio. 


insurance 
$966,721, 


SMOKE 


By GENE ROESCH 


HE purity of a language may be said 

to be revealed by its poetry, but its 
succinctness probably lies in its slang. 
The argot of any tongue expresses mood, 
meaning and emphasis with a force and 
energy rarely embodied in grammatical 
phrases. Further than that, the colon 
and terseness of patois is definitely his 
If you know the jargon of a 
Sesame to 


torical. 


country have an Open 


the mind of its average citizen. 


you 


HE origin of “23 Skiddoo!” may re 


main obscure, but to the bumptious 


youth of the early 1900s there was a 
world of realistic dismissal in the words. 
Another, of the 
period was sho 


beat it!” though t 


and similar, favorite 


“Put an egg in your 
and he latter, in a 
tailed form, has persisted down to 
the present day in 
simply “Beat it!” The gamins of New 


York originated the curious admonitivn 


cul 


some quarters as 


“Cheese it!” as a warning against the 


approach of minions of the law more 


affectionately known as “de 
and ofte) 


ODERN slang is tinged 
M tainted—with a broad streak of 
yet it is none the less pithy 
for that. The derisiveness of ‘‘Nerts” 
much to be the 
standpoint of nicety, but it surely is in 
cisive, even though any who dared to 


cops.” 


vulgarity, 


desired from 


leaves 


voice it in mixed company two decades 
ago would have been met with ostracism. 
“T’ll say!” 
vey its assertion of complete agreement, 
while “Hot stuff!” instantly paints a 
picture of timeliness almost futuristic 


needs no elaboration to con 


or blazons a hue of scarcely-bridled sex. 

HE scholars of 500 years hence may 

puzzle over “It’s a racket!” and the 
single expletive “Bunk!” but once they 
have deciphered the meanings there can 
be no doubt that any one of their num- 
ber, meeting “It’s a racket!’’ on an 
archive page, will immediately see the 
first half of the twentieth century in 
his mind’s eye. It is interesting to 
speculate on the probable slang of the 
coming eras. Aviation produced its 
“Swing your prop!” as a vocal urge to 
depart and “You’re in a spin!” as a 
pointed statement that thought proc- 
are not rational. The chemical 
age, which many believe will be the suc- 
cessor to these machine years, will have 
its own peculiarities of speech and slang 
will continue to sprinkle the language 
with a salty tang. 


esses 

















































Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 


Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 


Combination Residence Policy and | 


Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly | 


with allied fire companies. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMIL) 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every ne: 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthd 


for life 
ndustria] 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


Independence Square 














FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES | 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson | 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. | 
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FIRE AND LIFE 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1931 $764,510.50 
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Companies to Protest 
Further Rate Decrease 


Public Hearing on Auto Casualty 
Rates Called by Commissioner 
Sullivan for April 20 


OLYMPIA, WASH., April 9.—Confer- 
ence and non-conference companies, the 
former led by members of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, will unite here April 20th at a 
public hearing on automobile casualty 
nsurance present evidence 
showing that further reductions in pre- 
mium charges are impossible in face of 
current st The hearing will be 
conducted by William A. Sullivan, Com- 
missioner of Insurance for the State. 

At the same time an effort will be 
made by both groups to persuade Com- 
missioner Sullivan that his recent ap- 
proval of two special rating plans is a 
deviation from a uniform rate agree- 
ment made between them and the Com- 
missioner last October. The plans ap- 


rates to 


itistics. 


proved were a so-called “occupational” 
rating program submitted by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Insurance Company, 
and a schedule of special rates for a 
special policy form issued by the 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company. 

Pointing to the October agreement to 
back then 
mous in 


ip, the companies are unani- 
ir opposition to both plans 
recently approved by the Commissioner. 
The “occupational” rating program is 
particularly objectionable, it is claimed, 
not only because it reduces the premium 
level now in effect in Washington but 
destroys rate that 
state. Further, it is contended, the plan 
isunsound and unfairly discriminatory. 
Occupational groupings and rate dif- 
ferences, it 


petitive an 


standardization in 


is stated, are wholly com- 
d not justified by statistical 
records. It is asserted the plan would 
be subject to “uncontrollable abuse” 
and precipitate a disastrous rate war. 
Negotiations for this agreement, made 
at Commissioner Sullivan’s request, be- 
gan more than a year ago. Alarmed at 
cut-rate competition within the state, 
the Commissioner, in order to bring 
about uniformity of rates among all the 
companies doing business in the state, 
Proposed that conference companies 
awe their rates to the level charged 
°Y non-conference carriers. 
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National Surety Corp. 
Drops Credit Insurance 

The National Surety Corporation of 
New York has announced arrange- 
ments made with the London Guarantee 
& Accident Company to dispose of the 
corporation’s credit insurance business. 
Vincent Cullen, president of the Na- 
tional Surety, in explaining the trans- 
action, said in part: 

“This decision on our part is in line 
with the present policy of the corpo- 
ration to confine its activities largely 
to its own standard lines of surety, 
fidelity, blanket bonds, forgery, burg- 
lary and plate glass. 

“The London Guarantee & Accident 
Company is especially qualified and in- 
terested in the development of credit 
insurance and has every facility for 
the prompt and satisfactory handling 
of such business. It is expected that 
the credit insurance agents of the cor- 
poration will continue in the same Ca- 
pacity with the London Guarantee, and 
negotiations to that end now in 
progress. The servicing of 
policies in the corporation will be done 
by the London Guarantee, although the 
liability of the corporation for the ad- 
justment and payment of losses will 
be continued to the termination of such 


policies.” 


are 
existing 


Fahey Joins Standard Accident 


Announcement has been made that 
Charles A. Fahey has become accident 
health underwriter in the New 
York office of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. Beginning his 
insurance career in 
agent in the accident health de- 
partment of the Travelers, Mr. Fahey 
has been in charge of the Royal In- 
demnity’s accident and health depart- 
ment in the Metropolitan district and 
later occupied a similar position with 
the Constitution Indemnity. He has 
been engaged in the brokerage business 
for the past year. 


and 


1928 as a special 


and 


l 


City Clerk Appointed Receiver 

Henry O. Goett, city clerk of Indian- 
apolis, has been named receiver of the 
Midwest Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, by Judge Earl R. Cox in Circuit 
Court. William D. Vogel, a contractor, 
who filed the receivership action alleged 
the company owed him several hundred 
dollars on a note. 


Burglary and Robbery 


Combined in One Form 


Comprehensive Policy for Certain 


Classes of Offices Announced 
by National Bureau 


A new comprehensive burglary and 
robbery policy, known as the Office 
Burglary and Robbery Policy, designed 
primarily for a specified class of ten- 
ants of office buildings in the United 
States is announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers for its members. it becomes 
effective on April 15th. 

This new form combines a number of 
coverages heretofore purchased under 
separate policies by office tenants. In 
addition to ordinary office equipment, 
such as typewriters and rugs, it also 
covers money and securities under five 
of the six insuring clauses. One clause 
protects from “kidnaping,” where the 
victim is taken back to the office and 
compelled to open the safe; another 
takes in hold-ups, either in the office 
or the street; another for bur- 
glary; still another for burglary into 
the premises, where office property is 
taken; and the last, for damage to the 
property and premises resulting from 
a robbery or burglary, except by fire. 

As a special feature, the new policy 
offers “continuity of insurance,” by 
which is meant that full protection is 
afforded for the policy term of one 
without additional premium 
matter how many losses 
may have occurred during the year. 

The Office Burglary and Robbery 
policy is to be issued for a total liabil- 
ity of $1,500, which is divided into six 
indemnity paragraphs, each offering 
$250 coverage. Office tenants requir- 
ing more protection may increase the 
amount of the entire policy, in multiples 
of $250. 

The new policy is to be issued only 
to persons or firms actually occupying 
an office which does not contain mer- 
chandise or other property for sale or 
for manufacture, cleaning, repairing, 
processing, storage, or distribution. 

The rates for the new policy vary 
according to the territories in which 
the country is divided, and this re- 
flects the burglary situation according 


” 


safe 


year 
charges, no 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Spectator Chart Shows 
1933 Casualty Results 
As | is being written the S 


lia ( 


but 


prool ot 


on the press we 


in advance 


have 
the 


pectator 


hart of Casualty, Surety and 
ineous Insurance Companies for 


se- 


Table 


\ggregates annually featured in that 
eation and reproduce it on this 
«clk 

aggregates show a contraction 
emium volume in most of the im- 
ant classifications for 1933 as com 
ith 1932, as the business re- 
n the early summer and late 
1933, though reflected in the 
ne of casualty insurance, were 
trong enough to overcome the 
nel which characterized the first 

fearful months of the year. 
he table shows the ratio of pre 
ns received to losses paid for all 
n and in almost all instances they 
refl an improved experience. Check 
! down through the individual lines 
{ » be seen that in some instances 


! improvement Is more 


than 


sub 
of pre 


alarming 


intial while the curtailment 
im volume did not reach 
roportions in any major line. 


In accident insurance, th 


STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY AGGREGATES 


found a tabulation of the premiums and losses by classes of busi- 


Below will be 


e stock 





companies, writing a premium volume 
of $34,890,819, showed a drop of $2,- 
048,023 compared with 1932, while the 
io of 59.1 reflected an improve- 

4.7. 
Automobile 


loss rat 
ment of 
liability premiums, 
amounting to $160,271,946, were $19,- 
under 1932 but the companies 
vere able to show a slight improvement 
the loss ratio, the 1933 
the 1932 ratio. 
Automobile 


992,822 


figure being 
1! under 
collision premiums, 
amounting to $5,609,079, were off $1,- 
196,045. The 


improvement of 9.8. 


loss ratio showed an 

The companies wrote $46,354,243 in 
automobile property damage premiums 
during 1933, 
$4,462,031 in comparison 
previous The 
is .4 better than in 19382. 

Burglary and theft premiums written 
by the stock casualty companies during 
1933 totaled $25,640,984, a drop of $1,- 


reflecting a reduction of 
with the 


year. loss ratio of 69.2 


505,672. The loss ratio reflected an 
improvement of 12.6. 
ym in fidelity lines held up 


Producti 

fairly well. The volume of premiums 
written in 1933-—$40,063,281—repre- 
sents a curtailment of $2,223,911 in 
comparison with the previous year. The 


ss ratio in this line was considerably 








ness of casualty, surety and miscellaneous stock companies for the years 1932 
and 1933, as presented in the Spectator Handy Chart for 1934, just published. 
19 1932 — 
CLASS Premiums Premiums 
Received Loss Paid Ratio Received Loss Paid Ratio 
\ $34,890,819 $20,624,374 59.1 $37,838,842 $24,133,385 65.8 
\ ler Deat} 5.978 1,224 20.4 
\ ift 23,358 11,712 50.1 
Auton e* 10,516,747 5,486,629 52.2 7,807,461 4,899,954 62.6 
Aut bile Collision 5.609.079 8,132,691 55.9 7,105,124 4,666,035 65.7 
Auton Fire 104,268 34,912 33.5 49,247 15,666 31.8 
\ m ‘ Fire Theft and 
Earth inke 885.665 $60,399 10.7 726,356 48.5 
Automobile Liability 160,271,946 110,886,068 69.2 179.874, 768 69.6 
Autom e Plate Glass 328 79 14.1 366 $1.1 
A m le Property Damage 46,354,243 20,170,950 3.5 50,816,274 45.9 
Auton le Theft 90,182 59,180 65.6 45.511 56.7 
Automobile Windstorm 5,526 1,203 21.8 4,782 16.7 
Burglary and Theft 25,640,984 9,968,947 38.9 27,146,856 51.5 
Che Forgery 123,501 
Confiscation and Embezzlement 11,589 3,858 33.3 3,188 62.3 
Credit 2,037,427 996,483 48.9 3,647,878 89.5 
Cy 1,952 39.9 
Engine and Machinery 2,063,383 634,513 30.8 2,064,598 652,480 31.6 
Fidelity 40,063,281 17,189,276 $2.9 42,287,192 23,661,174 56.0 
Fire 116,2 52,118 44.8 147,659 170,957 115.7 
Healtt 11,112,258 8,202,136 74.7 13,640,353 10,634,090 78.0 
Inla Marine 235 eeee 8 eesene , ee 
Liability 51,934,652 26 903,640 51.8 52,086,749 27,930,752 53.6 
Live Ste 266,682 296,967 111.4 351,366 410,664 116.9 
Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Healt} 5,582,914 5,872,383 105.2 4,865,537 77.6 
Plate Glass 10,561,521 4,481,689 42.4 4,746,500 46.4 
Property Damage other than 
Automobile 1,892,235 727,287 38.4 2,440,644 852,875 34.9 
Single Interest 419 1,153 275.1 
Sprinkler and Water Damage 629,089 237,715 37.8 583,937 271,927 46.6 
Statutory Liability 130,494 52,915 39.2 
Steam Boiler 6,418,607 1,086,085 16.9 5,087,296 847,034 16.6 
Surety $2,003,815 29,648,317 92.6 33,764,781 45,824,567 135.7 
Taxicab : 842,696 407,504 48.4 
Tornado 16,708 21,153 126.6 20,153 10,410 51.7 
Workmen's Collective 30,871 15,228 49.3 46,038 33,265 72.3 
Workmen's Compensation 86,209,977 75,064,270 87.1 97,787,312 93,322,795 95.4 
Miscellaneous 479,924 366,470 76.4 125,934 65,443 52.0 
Grand Aggregate $535,800,966 $342,664,785 64.0 $583,006,748 $414,739,214 71.1 


*Not segregated 


es, 


ee 


improved. At 42.9 it is 13.1 


1932 


elow th 
ratio. 

Surety production, also, ld fairly 
close to the previous year’s levels wh , 


cutting in 


considerably to the trag 
loss ratio of 1932. The premiuy 
volume of $32,003,815 was under 19 9 
production by $1,760,966. The los 
ratio of 92.6 was high, from a stand 


point of normalcy, but it represents 
seven-league drop from the 135.7 hig 
water 1932. It indicates 


that the companies have lopped off larg, 


loss ratio of 
portions of the type of business which 
the depression proved to be so damag- 
ing to a company’s solvency whateve; 
its resources. 
Loss Ratio Reduced on 
Workmen's Compensation 
Workmen’s 


showed an expected curtailment as ir 


compensation premiums 
the case of many companies the process 
was deliberate. $86,209,977 were re- 
ceived by the stock companies 
The 
1932. 


insurance, the Litt 


a reduc 


ratio 


$11,577,335. loss 


tion of 
87.1—is 8.3 less than in 


Plate 


Dandy of 


glass 
the 


few 


casualty business, was 


one of the lines to show an 


crease in premium income, and, despite 
reports of growing vandalism, showed 
an even better loss ratio than in 1992. 
$10,561,521 
in this 1933, 


$332,774 over the previous year. 


Premiums of were written 
increase of 
The 
loss ratio was 42.4, which is four points 


under the 1932 


class for an 


figure. 

Steam boiler insurance was the onl} 
other line of any importance to show 
an increase in premium volume but it 
was also one of the few lines to show 
an unfavorable loss ratio as compared 
with the previous year. There wer 
$1,431,311 in steam boiler premiums 

1933 than in 1932 but the 
3 points higher. 

Health premiums, at $11,112,258, 
were $2,528,095 off. The ratio was 3. 
per cent better. 


written in 
loss ratio was 


Less Than 50 Per Cent 
of Carriers Show Profit 


One of the most attractive features 
of the 1934 Spectator Handy Chart is 
the inclusion of an underwriting e% 
hibit which shows the premiums earned, 


losses incurred, adjustment expenses 
and expenses incurred with their ap 
propriate ratios for the individual 


companies. Of the 99 stock companies 
shown in the exhibit, 43 were able to 
extract an underwriting profit from 
their operations in 1933. 
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Under-Insurance Frequent 
in Fidelity Bond Coverage 


Under-insurance in respect to fidelity 
yosed in an extremely inter- 
esting tabulation prepared by J. 
Schmidt, Jr., superintendent of the 
Fidelity department of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, and 
published in the March issue of the 
Hartford Agent. Mr. Schmidt has re- 
revealed, in chart form, a list of the 
fdelity losses on the Hartford Acci- 
dent’s business during 1933 wherein 
the amount of the bond was insufficient 
to cover the loss. The list shows thirty- 
eight cases, with bonds totaling $471,- 
700, in which losses to the extent of 
$962,400 suffered. The excess 
losses, accordingly, amounted to $490,- 
700, or 104 per cent than the 
aggregate amount of insurance carried. 


bonds is ¢ 


were 


more 


Dishonesty Can't Be 
Gaged in Advance 


Of particular interest and instruc- 
tion are the details of the individual 
cases which conclusively demonstrate 
Mr. Schmidt’s thesis that “that incal- 
culable element of human nature—dis- 
any time be ac- 
anticipated.”” Thus, in the 
fice of a mortgage guarantee company, 
two clerks who were bonded in amounts 
f $5,000 responsible 


honesty—cannot at 
curately 


each, were for 


losses totaling $18,000. Yet even more 
occurred in in- 
stances in which the principal occupied 


serious discrepancies 


i position of the highest responsibility. 
The president of a national bank, 
bonded for $100,000, cost the institu- 
tion $117,000—tthe loss totaling $217,- 
There 
where bonds 
nominal 


YUU. number of 
taken out in only 
amounts for employees who 
bviously held key positions in respect 
to the handling of cash. Thus, in a 
bank loss of $112,500, the cashier re- 
bonded for $15,000. A 

a savings and loan com- 
pany was bonded for $5,000, the amount 
recovered following a loss of $100,000. 
Then there are numerous cases where 
the policy proved pound 
which the risk was 

fully appreciated but where the bond 
failed of complete coverage by a few 
few dollars. 
These cases look almost as though the 
*mployer was tempted to gamble with 
the bonding solicitor, or at 
‘east play Thus, an office 


manager, 


are a cases 


were 


sponsible was 


secretary of 


penny-wise 


foolish—eases in 


hundre d, or a 


thousand 


company 
a “hunch.” 
bonded for $1,000, is dishonest 
the extent of $1,300; a sales agent 


TL . 
the Spy 
pe 


itor, April 12, 1934 


bonded for $1,800 makes away with 
$2,172; another salesman bonded for 
$750 is able to precipitate a loss of 
$809.46. 

The chart, in short, abundantly 


demonstrates the inability of an em- 
ployer to guess with any degree of ac- 
curacy who should be bonded and for 
how much. It is an eloquent argument 
for the blanket bond at high limits. 


Maryland Casualty Official 
Reports on CWA Safety Work 
Statistics on safety precautions 
taken for the benefit of CWA workers 
in Maryland from Dec. 1 to March 31, 
as presented by Holger Jensen of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, Safety 
Director for Maryland, reveal that the 
expense was considerably less than the 


average cost in other states. In the 


four-month period, only 4 workers were | 


killed and 442 suffered injuries which 
caused them to lose time. 

In view of the fact that most of the 
men were “soft” after enforced idle- 
ness, and that approximately 16,000,000 
work-hours were recorded, Mr. Jensen 
is proud of his department’s record. 
Two of the four fatal accidents 
curred in cave-ins. Another resulted 
from an explosion at Fort George G. 
Meade, and the fourth when a man was 
struck by a falling beam. The fatal 
explosion, according to Mr. Jensen, wa: 
the most unusual accident to mar the 
administration of the CWA. 

“Army ordnance experts,” he related, 


ened should look into the matter. 


“were setting off explosives under tree | 


trunks to clear the ground. The 
charges were just uprooting the trunks 
in most instances, but one of the ex- 
plosions hurled a large section of the 
tree high in the air and it fell upon a 
temporary office fully 175 feet away. 
The log crashed through the roof and 
sub-roof, killing one of fifteen workers, 
who had gathered in the building. None 
of the others hurt.” 

Mr. Jensen, who has been engaged in 
this form of for twenty-nine 
years, is manager of the engineer rate 
bureau of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany and 
without pay. 


was 


work 


serves as safety director 


Next California Commissioner 


; a? 
ber Public Indemnity, has been men- 
tioned in connection with the California 
Insurance Commissionership. The term 
of E. Forrest Mitchell, present commis- 
sioner, expired May, 1933. 


tor- 


Johnson, president of the 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


ERHAPS people are taking less 
urna the conjured dream of a 
new deal era in which leisure time was 
to figure so prominently. The possi- 
bility is lamentable if true. Anticipat- 
ing such a plenitude of time free from 
the bonds of work, they might at least 
have given enough thought to the sub- 
ject to dispose profitably of the leisure 
time they already have. To my mind, 
any time that is used unprofitably is 
leisure time. Opinions may differ as 
to how time may be spent profitably, 
but the individual may assure himself 
in many ways. 

* * * 

T has been said that a person who is 
i oppressed by boredom when he is 
alone will surely bore other people when 
he is in their company. Of course, 
there are cases too of certain persons 
we all suspect of spending their leisure 
time delving into new methods of bor- 
ing others, but the first precept is gen- 
eral enough. If one has a horror of 
being left by himself, he certainly 
A person 
who interest himself without 
the aid of others is subject to a stag- 
nancy of thought detri- 
mental both to his and to his 
economic welfare. 


+ % 


cannot 
and action 


social 


ANY people have hobbies which 
M occupy their spare time. A hobby 
offers relief from the required courses 
of life and usually is of such a nature 
that it has a broadening influence as 
well. One must have direction for his 
thoughts, but the direction must be to- 
ward diversity. H. T. Webster, the 
cartoonist, has satirically limned the 
type of person who can speak only in 
the language of his own narrow inter- 

If a person is thus confined by 
hobby he has defeated the 
cipal usefulness of the diversion. 


ests. 
his prin- 


* * 


THER sideline pursuits may be 
O found that divert the mind 
work and at the same time are instruc- 
tive in connection with one’s work. The 


from 


brief moments of leisure in 
spent at word 
serious task of 
another in 
subject of 


occasional 
office 
Thus, 


word 


this are games. 


the putting one 
comment 


insurance is 


after upon 


the serious 
changed to a lighter play upon words 
Any 


in friendly competition. similar 


form of relaxation is invaluable as a 


stimulant. 
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American Surety Co. : 
j 


(Concluded from page 13) 


rate the theory and practice of 


insurance in all its phases, and ! 


ust ahead was a trying one. 


“company’s statement as of Dec. 





and substantial resources for the period 
But the 


ol, 


1891, reflected, already, recovery, and 
in 1892 the capital was increased to 
$2,000,000 and the property for a home 


articular the fitness of the Amer- 
in Surety Company to transact such Office site at 100, 102 and 104 Broad- 
busin This was done, and the Way was purchased from the Conti- 
ort of Judge Davis, which later mental Insurance Co. 
1 the complete indorsement of In 1895 the twenty-one story home 
Surrogate, lauded the system and office building was completed and the 
1 the American Surety Company company’s capital increased to $2,- 
every respect a worthy exponent of 500,000. W. L. Trenholm was presi- 
ludge Davis’ findings were ex- dent at this juncture, Henry D. Ly- 
important to suretyship and man vice-president. F. W. Lafrentz, 
ved all question as to the desira- expert accountant, was rounding out 
f corporate surety in judicial] his first year of service with the com- 
proceedings. pany. 
By 1889 the company’s total assets At the turn of the century the coim- 
in excess of $1,300,000, its capi- pany’s assets stood at $5,207,985. H. 
tal stood at $1,000,000, and its “repu- D. Lyman had assumed the presidency. 
tat for promptness in indemnifying A few years later Elihu Root and 
ifferers by the dishonesty of those Thomas F. Ryan were elected to the 
vhom it has bonded, and energy in executive committee: the American 
hunting down the culprits and bring- Bankers’ Association accepted the com 
ng them to justice was a matter of pany’s proposition to guarantee the 
record.” It needed its fine reputation redemption of its bank money orders, 


a 
a 


and the Federal governme: 
to the American Surety ( 
bonds covering its employ¢ 
on the Panama Canal. 

Of the panic of 1907 and its reper. 
cussions in the surety field 


awarded 
pany the 
at work 







an inter. 







esting chapter could be written jg 
space permitted. The American Sure. 
ty weathered it, as it had those pre. 





vious and since, and a v 
fruitful experience 
junior executives in the co 


ast amount of 
orbed by 


pany ther 






was a 










who were to direct the campaign jp 
a much severer crisis a dozen years 
hence. 





In 1911 a sharp but rather amusing 
controversy company 
had rightful claim to the title, “Larg. 
est surety company in America.” The 
editor of The Spectator, called in as 
referee, judiciously awarded champion. 
ships to several entries. The Ameri- 
can Surety Company, whose assets at 
the time were $8,062,461, 
the largest in point of 
sources. Its premium 
fidelity and surety was fourt 





arose as to what 










was declared 





financial re. 





income from 






h in vol- 


























Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
| EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 


Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Examinations 


8&8 WEST 40TH STREET 





| MILES M. DAWSON & SON | 
} 

CONSULTING 

ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. | 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 

W. Harold Bittel | 

Robert S. Hull 

lohn Y. Ruddock 
Associates 


Jonathan C. Sharp 
Evelyn M. Davis 
| Edward H. Heslett 


Partners 


Ninety John St., New York, N. Y. 


| JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
! Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 


ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Aeeeunting for a Life 
Insurance Cempany”’ 

Attention to 

Fraternal and Assessment 

Pensions 


Reserve, 
Business 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicage, 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Legal 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Censulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL | 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 
CHICAGO 





























GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 






| Specializing in Employees’ 
| Benefit and Pension Funds 
| 


| 150 NASSAU ST. 







NEW YORE 


















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Life Insurance 





Consulting Actuaries, 
Statisticians 







} 
Accountants, 






128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


| Censulting Actuary 





Associates 







| 
| Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
| 
| E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 








| THE BOURSE 











ALEXANDER C, GOOD 





Censulting Actuary 






} 615 Central Trust Bldg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 









| and 80@ Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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me amon: the competing companies. 


The Am: rican Surety men who were 
ews in 1/12 are the men who con- 
rl the destinies of the company to- 
wv, In that year F. W. Lafrentz, the 
jminant ersonality in the company, 
as made president. He is the chair- 
nan of the board today, a man skilled 
» the intricacies of finance and in the 
chnique surety underwriting, yet 
» intensely human person of broad 
mpathies to whom men in all walks 
f life a drawn. It was in 1912 
that Richard Deming, one of the 
reeful executives of the company to- 
ay, was dined by his fellows on the 
easion his election to a vice-presi- 
ency. And at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
k. R. Brown, now vice-chairman, pre- 
led, as superintendent of agencies, 


ver a three-day convention of East- 


m managers and agents of the com- 


any. The American Surety had 
10,000 local agents at the time oper- 
iting throughout the United States, 
‘anada and Mexico. 

A year later Arthur F. Lafrentz, 
nw president of the company, was 
leted deputy comptroller. It is a 
emarkable thing that the present 


harman of the board, vice-chairman, 


and president of the American Surety 
mpany are all certified public ac- 
untants. Many observers are _ in- 





lined to think that no small degree 
f the success of the company in these 
troublesome times is due to the quali- 
ties which that profession has engen- 
lered in its executive officers. 

The achievements of the American 
Surety during the war years and 
through the recent depression are fresh 
n the minds of everyone connected 
with the business. That this com- 
pany which started in business fifty 
years ago this month, early took a 
position among the leaders and today 
maintains it is all the more remark- 
able in the light of surety history 
which is overcrowded with the obitu- 
of companies which failed to 
make the grade. Of the 13 companies 
which were competing with the Ameri- 
an Surety in 1898 only eight have sur- 
vived. Of 57 companies which entered 
the surety business in the years 1898 
to 1923, 30 had by the close 
f that period. Since 1923 over 40 
surety companies have quit the field. 
Only the American Surety Company 
and a handful of its rugged contem- 
boraries have succeeded in confuting 
the words uttered by Solomon in all 
ls wisdom centuries ago: 
“He that is surety for a 
shall smart for it.” 


aries 


retired 


stranger 
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Assumes New Duties on Coast 

James R. McWilliams has arrived in 
San Francisco from New York to as- 
sume the duties of assistant manager 
of the Pacific Coast branch of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
He will succeed Robert 
became associated with 


Underwriters. 
Mannon, who 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity April 1. 
Mr. McWilliams has been an assistant 
in the compensation and liability de- 
partment of the National Bureau at its 
head offices in New York. 


New Burglary Policy 
(Concluded from page 29) 


to the experience of the companies. 
The rate for Territory 1 for the en- 
That Ter- 
City, 


same 


tire $1,500 coverage is $20. 
ritory comprises Angeles 
Calif., and the county the 
name; East Chicago, Gary and Ham- 
mond, Indiana; Kansas City, Kans., 
with Johnson and Wyandotte Coun- 
ties; Detroit, Mich., and Wayne County; 
St. Louis and St. Louis County; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Jackson County; 
Bronx and Kings Counties, New York 
City; Cleveland, Ohio, and Cuyahoga 


Los 


of 


County; Oklahoma and Tulsa Coun- 
ties, Okla., containing the cities of 
those names. 

For Territory 2 the rate is $17.50. 


This Territory comprises Omaha and 
Douglas County, Neb.; Queens and 
New York Counties, New York City; 
Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio; 
Youngstown and Alliance, Ohio, and 
Mahoning County; Seattle and King 
County, Wash.; the entire State of 
Arkansas; all of California except Los 
Angeles; six counties in Florida; Des 
Moines and Polk County, Iowa; Henne- 
pin and Ramsey Counties, which con- 
tain Minneapolis and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

In Territory 3 the rate is $25, the 
highest of the country. This includes 
Chicago and Cook and Lake Counties, 
Ill. 

Territory 4, which also has a rate 
of $17.50, includes the balance of the 
country not otherwise assigned. 

The new policy is the result of com- 
prehensive research and investigation, 
extending over months, by the Burglary 
Department, the Burglary Governing 
Committee, and the Statistical and 
Actuarial Divisions of the National 
Bureau. It is in answer to a universal 
need of the office tenant for blanket 
coverage against virtually all forms 
of burglary and robbery at a fraction 
of the previous cost. 









Court Reserves Decision 
on Concord C. & S. Case 

Decision on the application of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick to take over and liquidate 
the Concord Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany was reserved by Supreme Court 
Justice Alfred Frankenthaler on Tues- 
Superintendent Van _  Schaick 
that the company failed to 
make an impairment of capital, 
although an opportunity given its offi- 
cers to do so expired on March 14. The 


day. 
charges 


good 


company is restrained from doing busi- 
ness until the outcome of Justice Frank- 
enthaler’s decision under a temporary 
order from Justice Julius Miller. 

The amount officers of the company 
promised to put up was $100,000, Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick said. He al- 
leges that Harold R. Cronin, president 
of the company, had drawn against his 
salary between Sept. 30 and Dec. 31, 
$17,226, although there was due him but 
6,250 for that period at the rate of 
$25,000 a year. The overdrafts with 
other indebtedness of the president, he 
said, amounted to approximately $21,- 
757.15. 


Receiver Enters Suit Against 
Directors of Madison Ins. Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 9—Suit for 
$275,000 against five directors of the 
Madison Insurance Company, of Jeffer- 
sonville, now in receivership, was en- 
tered Saturday in the Clark County Cir- 
cuit Court, Jeffersonville, by Clinton H. 
Givan, Indianapolis attorney, who is re- 
ceiver for the company. 

The complaint named Blanchell A. 
Murrelle, William W. Tapp, William A, 
Schumate, Jr., Bessie C. Murrelle and 
W. A. Schumate, Sr., as defendants. It 
alleges Blanchell A. Murrelle 
securities from the company, giving as 
security a worthless note for $260,635. 
Mr. Givan’s charges the 
other defendants, of the 
company, knowingly accepted Mr. Mur- 
relle’s worthless note; that they placed 
the corporation in a state of insolvency 
by their action, and that they are liable 
for the amount of judgment asked. 


received 


complaint 
directors 


as 


Auto Insurers Under Scrutiny 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has ordered an analysis of the 
financial responsibility of insurance 
companies holding insurance on motor 
vehicles operated in the state. The 
blanket order requires all such com- 
panies to file with the commission in 
ten days verified financial statements 
of true assets and liabilities. 




































































































KEEP TIME 
WITH TIMES 
Our New 
CASH VALUE ANNUITY OPTION 
provides 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


(No Extra Cost) 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bankers National Life Building 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Wm. J. Sieger 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 


President 


(The Company with the attractive Agency Contract) 











Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE 
LIFE 
BOND 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Montreal Los Angeles 
Phoenix Portland 


Winnipes 


New York Detroit 
Minneapolis 


Buffalo 
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Columbus 


Cleveland Seattle 


Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 


Pittsburgh London Duluth 
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NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTED 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


Comparative Rate and Data Book 
Giving Dividends, Rates, Policy Provisions, 
Net Cost, Cash Surrender Values, 
Annuities, etc., etc. 

Single copies $2, Special Club Rates 


FIRE INDEX 


Statistics of Condition and Business 
of American and Foreign 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
for the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon requeat, 


TO FOLLOW SOON 


HANDY GUIDE 
to Standard and Special Contracts, 
Rates, Dividends and Annuities. 
$4 plain, $4.35 thumb indexed, Special Club Rates. 








HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for 
the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 





LIFE INDEX 


Detailed Financial Standing and Resulis of 
Operation of leading American and 
Canadian Legal Reserve Companies 

for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices on request. 





POCKET REGISTER OF 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of Assessment and Fraternal Life Insurance 
Associations for the past 5 years 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 





COMPENDIUM 


of Official Life Insurance Reports. 
A Detailed Analysis of the Business and Financial 
Standing of the companies for the year 1932. 
Single copy price $5, quantity prices upon request. 


Place your order today 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publication Office 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver. Colorado 
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